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Eleventh in the CALLING AMERICA Series of 
Survey Graphic — opportune special number on 


CIVIL LIBERTIES and COMMUNICATIONS 


“Speak every man truth 
with his neighbour.” 
—-New Testament 


Ancient words but never im 
the history of mankind more 
timely. 

[n the interest of peace on 
earth-—we need above everything 
else to know the truth about 
ether peoples—and they to get 
the truth about us. 

With the help of a score of 
specialists, this mumber will 
throw light on how our modern 
tools of intelligence are serving 
the postwar needs of democracy 
—the promise and pitfalls con- 
fronted by the press, radio, films, 
books, magazines. 

You will find in their analyses 
things informative, dismaying, 
hopeful. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


will deal not only with amazing 
technical developments; with 
combinations and controls in 
newspaper chains, motion pic- 
tures, radio stations, publishing: 
with economic hurdles at home 
‘and political barriers abroad; but 
with constructive proposals, do- 
mestic and international. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Among the Contributors: 

John G. Winant, United 
States member of the Social 
and Economic Council of the 
United Nations which has re- 
cently set up a commission in 
this field. 

Roger Baldwin—Director of 
American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

Waldo Cook—Editor of the 
Springfield Republican. 

Morris L. Ernst—author of 
“The First Freedom.” 

James L. Fly—former Chair- 
man of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

Ruth Inglis, research staff, 
Commission on Freedom of 
the Press. 

Victor Weybright, Editorial 
Manager of Penguin Books; 
author of “Spangled Banner”; 
former Managing Editor of 
Survey Graphic. 

Leon Whipple — pioneer in 
the field of civil liberties. 

SPECIAL EDITOR: 

Henry Christman—author of 
“Tinhorns and Calico,” the 
refreshing story of struggle on 
the part of New York farmers 
and townsmen a hundred years 
ago to free themselves from a 
scheme of landlordism that it- 
self went back to Dutch and 
British rule. 
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-dows open to the truth that sets — 


These contributors take it for. 
granted that the Bill of Rights — 
and the Atlantic Charter mean — 
what they say. The San Francisco — 
Charter commits the United Na- 
tions to promoting human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for 
all. The charge on Americans is 
not only to set our own house in 
order, but to help set the world’s’ 
house in order—and throw win- 


men free. 

The potentialities in this, no 
less than in the explosive forces 
of atomic energy, are on the 
agenda of our generation—for 
examination, debate and action.— 
This special number will offer no — 
fool-proof solutions but draws on 
new insight and observation, re-— 
search and conviction. 


POPULAR SERIES 


Ten CALLING AMERICA — 
numbers to date have reached a 
combined circulation of more 
than half a million copies—seven 
of them going into re-editions, _ 
two as books. 

Meanwhile, the paper shortage — 
keeps up. The Ohio mill which 
serves Survey Associates has just 
cut back our orders by 10%. 
Make sure in advance that you~ 
will get this arresting special 
number when issued. 


See to it now that yc : | 
and your friends have 


enough copies! 
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THE NEW. YORK SCHOOL OF The University of Chicago 
SOCIAL WORK School of Social Service Adurinistration 


Columbia University 


The curriculum of the New York School of 
Social Work consists of a combination of 
courses, research, and field work in both private Winter Quarter begins January 2 
and tax-supported social agencies. The normal 
program of study covers six quarters or eigh- 
teen months and leads to the Master of Science 
degree. : 


Autumn Quarter begins October 1 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


A sequence of courses selected from the regular 

curriculum is given in the late afternoon and SUMMER QUARTER, 1947 
evening for practicing social workers with the (Dates toubeldinoupced later) 
exception of the Summer Quarter. 


Winter Quarter 1947—January 3 - March 22. 
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SERVING THREE GREAT GROUPS 
OF PEOPLE 


From statement by Walter S. Gifford, President; American Telephone 
na RN aa encrncabaler emcee = DL ehrieceh cll ead Nit nt) Mig det cd 


and Telegraph Company, at 1946 Annual Meeting of stockholders 
ea renter etal Ameri Te | pri ames aaidel tlt Bile Se Aah Sd 


“Tt is not without significance that our Annual Report opens with 
the statement that ‘The Board of Directors of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company presents herewith the management’s 
accounting of its stewardship for the information of stockholders, 
employees, telephone users and the entire American people who have 
entrusted to private enterprise the responsibility for carrying on this 
essential national service.’ 


“There is every reason for the management of your company to treat 
equitably each of the three parties concerned, namely, the telephone 
users, the employees and the stockholders, For in the long run, the 
interests of these three great groups of people, individually and 
collectively, are mutual and interdependent. 


“More and better service at the least cost is as much in the interests 
of stockholders and employees as it is of the telephone users. 


“Well-paid employees with steady employment; with Opportunities 
open to all for advancement; and with reasonable protection against 
contingencies of illness, accident, death and old age are as much to 
the benefit of telephone users and stockholders as to employees. 


“A stable and fair return on the money invested in the business— 
sufficient to attract the new money needed to develop and expand 
facilities —is as good for the telephone users and employees as it is 
for the stockholders.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


‘ 


WALTER S. GIFFORD 


Among Ourselves 


‘WirH ITs FINAL LIQUIDATION BEGUN, 
-UNRRA last month closed its program of 
‘voluntary, nongovernmental contributions 
jin cash and kind. In announcing that the 
_UN relief agency could no longer handle 
isuch contributions, Major Gen. Lowell W. 
‘Rooks, acting director general, stated that 
/UNRRA has received commodities valued 
pat $145,481,955 and voluntary cash contri- 
butions of $1,347,832. In addition, was the 
U. S. Emergency Food Collection, which is 
estimated at $3,000,000 in cash, and more 
than $1,000,000 in canned food. Supplies 
contributed included huge cattle donations 
‘for countries where the Germans had 
slaughtered the livestock; also medical sup- 
plies, seeds, and tools, in addition to cloth- 
ing and food. 

The tragic dimensions of the current 
need for relief, as the hungry lands con- 
front their second postwar winter of priva- 
tion, were indicated by former Gov. Her- 
bert H. Lehman of New York, first direc- 
tor general of UNRRA in “Life Saving 
Food,” July Survey Graphic. 

Mr. Lehman recently made a special ap- 
peal for relief among displaced Jews in 
Europe. “I can only say that the situation 
of these people is practically indescribable,” 
he told a New York City rally of the Joint 
Distribution Committee. 

The JDC is making a drive for 10,000,000 
cans of foods for Jews in Europe. The 
drive will extend to the end of October, 
taking in the Jewish high holidays. 
THIS MAGAZINE ““wore’’ THE UnrTED 
Nations emblem on its; September cover. 
Now Survey Graphic readers—with thou- 
sands of other Americans—can show their 
allegiance to UN and the “one world” for 
which it strives by wearing the emblem. 
Freedom House, 20 West 40 Street, New 
York 18, has designed it as a pin for 
women, a lapel button for men, in gold 
plate with white and blue enamel. Price 
$1.75, including tax and mailing. 


WE WANT TO SHARE WITH OUR READERS A 
etter which recently warmed the cockles 
of the editorial heart. It was written to us 
by Col. Thomas G. Tousey, commanding 
officer at the Army Base in Boston: 
' “The August and September numbers 
“of Survey Graphic have carried two clas- 
‘sic articles by Marion Morse MacKaye that 
‘must be included among the choicest of 
Americana. They are as clear, sparkling 
and refreshing as the mountain streams of 
Kentucky, the country the articles’ describe. 
There must be much more of the diary 
from which the articles are extracted, and, 
for the sake of preserving for posterity the 
faithful story of people of the ‘Wild Trails’ 
‘the whole diary should be published in 
book form. 

“We preserve the old warship, ‘Constitu- 
tion, as a memento of what our forefathers 
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accomplished for us. Our museums are 
filled with bows and arrows made’ by In- 
dians, long since dead, to hold in our 
memories the knowledge that our country 


--was once wild and marked only by trails. 


We have artists’ conceptions of our old 
rugged frontiers. But here we have a re- 
porter’s firsthand description in poetry, for 
each line truly is poetry, of living people 
on the Kentucky frontier, given with a 
simplicity as fine and sincere as the people 


themselves. 
“T trust some way may be found to make 


‘the entire chronicle available to all who 


love America.” 
Now turn to page 364, and savor a third 


chapter from the memorable summer ex- 
plorations of Marion Morse MacKaye and 
Percy MacKaye in the Kentucky highlands. 


Hersiock, cartoonist or The Washington 


Post recently pictured Frances Perkins, for- 
mer Secretary of Labor and occasional Sur- 
vey Graphic writer, dashing to her new 
job, lunch pail in hand, energetic deter- 
mination in every line. It is a fair omen 


\ 


to all believers in “good government” that 
President Truman has persuaded Miss 
Perkins to return to the public service, and 
that she has accepted his appointment to 
the Civil Service Commission. 


Herblock in The Washington Post 
~ Woman’s Work Is Never Done 


My be 
The ENoy 


GRAPHIC 


The Two Paris Peace Conferences 


The effect of “full publicity” in Paris in 1946—as revealed by the Byrnes-: 
Molotov debate, as well as by comparisons with the Paris Conference of 1919. 


[T Is ONLY NATURAL THAT THOSE OF US 
who lived through the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1919 should be struck 
by the contrasts as well as by the par- 
allels in the history of the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1946, The parallels are 
to be found less in the Conferences 
themselves than in the circumstances 
which brought them about. Both have 
this in common, that the wars they 
have been called upon to settle have 
been the most violent revolutionary 
movements in all history. 

Vast as have been the changes 
wrought by the second World War, 
they have not come upon the world 
with such a surprise as the changes 
resulting from the first World War, 
in which the three great empires of 
continental Europe were destroyed, 
those of the Hohenzollern, the Haps- 
ourgs, and the Romanovs. It is hard 


now to recall how the passing of these 


smpires seemed then to undo the cen- 
uries of European history. They were 


he inheritors, each in its own way, 


of the Roman tradition of stability 
ind power. In their place came a less 
mpressive framework for the politics 
yf Europe. Although the culmination 
xf the Hohenzollern Empire had been 
eached only in 1870, within it as 
within the two other great empires, 


ige-long forces had been at work. 
While the Paris Peace Conference of | 


919 was meeting, the crumbling and 
racking of the State System of 
Zurope was still going.on. with bat- 
les in the streets of Budapest and 
serlin, and a revolutionary civil war 
n Russia. 


Today the. guns are silent, but_ it 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


—By an outstanding American au- 
thority on world affairs, Bryce Pro- 
fessor of International Relations at 
Columbia University. 

Professor Shotwell served on the 
preparatory committee for the 1919 
peace conference, and was chairman 
of consultants at the San Francisco 
Conference in 1945. 

This article is in sequence to his 
notable discussions in these pages of 
other issues of postwar peace and 
security.* 


is a troubled silence, because the Al- 
lied Powers which dominate a world 
in chaos have not agreed among them- 
gelves as to the kind of peace which 
should be made with their late ene- 
mies. It was not to be expected that 
Soviet Russia would see eye to eye 
with the democratic western powers. 
“That situation has been rendered 
much worse by the disagreement be- 
tween France on the one hand, and 
Great Britain and the United States 
‘on the other, about the fate of in- 
dustrial Germany, France’s closest 
neighbor on the east. France dernands 
the Saar Valley with its coal and iron 
supplies, and a strong hand in the 
Ruhr to prevent German rearmament. 
The United States and Great Britain 
are ready to grant the cession of the 
Saar Valley to France; but believe that 
the industries of the Ruhr Valley 
should, under proper control, be kept 
prosperous, not only for the prosperity 


*Tssues raised by the Madison Square Garden 
speech of’ Henry A. Wallace (delivered after 

is article was in type) will be dealt with by 
Professor Shotwell in his review of developments 
in Survey’.Graphic for November.—-The Editor. 
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of Germany itself, but of all Europe as 
well. 

The failure of the Allies to agree 
on the future of Germany. has there- 
fore limited this Peace Conference to 
a peace settlement with the lesser 
powers of eastern Europe—Finland, 
Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria—and 
with Italy, no longer a great power. 


The Paris Program 


The program of this Peace Confer- 
ence is therefore the opposite of that 
other Paris Peace Conference which 
met in 1919 at the close of the first 
World War. Then all attention was 
concentrated upon Germany, and the 
major treaty was the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which dealt only with Ger- 
man problems. After it was signed in 
the solemn session held in the same 
palace where Bismarck had _pro- 
claimed the creation of the German 
Empire in 1871, only a small fraction 
of the Peace Conference stayed on to 
frame the treaties with Germany’s al- 
lies—Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey. A few hours after the sign- 
ing of the treaty with Germany, 
President. Wilson sailed back to de- 
fend his treaty against the’ attacks 


upon it in the Senate, and few Ameri- 


cans paid any attention to the terms 
of the treaties which, months later, 
were signed by Germany’s Balkan 
allies. 

The present complete reversal of the 
order of negotiating the peace treaties, 
delaying action on the German treaty 
until after the others have been signed, 
has been severely criticized by some 
of those whose memories go back to 


ee tured 


1919, especially Walter Lippman who 
was then so close to President Wilson. 
Mr. Lippman is of the opinion that 
the peace negotiations are being fum- 
bled by not dealing with the settle- 
ment of Germany first, and he pro- 
duces strong ai.guments in support of 
his point of view. He points out that 
even after the disaster of their crush- 
ing defeat and the destruction of their 
cities, the German people still consti- 
tute the strongest single nation in the 
heart of Europe. This being so, the 
conditions of peace prescribed for the 
lesser Axis powers will ultimately 
have to be adjusted to the economic 
and political conditions imposed in a 
subsequent conference on Germany 
itself. If Germany is no longer a 
threat to peace, the little nations can 
live more freely than ever before. 
The real peace settlement is there- 
fore yet to come, and the present 
Peace Conference is but the prelude 
to it. No matter what is settled now, 
the future of the states neighboring on 
Germany: will largely depend upon 
what happens to Germany itself. 


The Points at Issue 


The Conference bore witness to this 
fact as it paused in its labors last July 
to weigh the Soviet policy outlined by 
Mr. Molotov- for political unity for 
Germany, and again to weigh the 
statement of American policy outlined 
by Mr. Byrnes in his recent address 
at Stuttgart. On both occasions, the 
delegates of ‘the twenty-one nations 
assembled in the windowless Senate 
Chamber in the Luxembourg Palace 
in Paris could see the diverse pattern 
of the full European scene with Ger- 
many in the center of it where it 
really belongs. 

This brief debate between Mr. 
Molotov and Mr. Byrnes is not, how- 
ever, strictly speaking a part of the 
history of the Conference itself and 
we must limit ourselves here to little 
more than a reminder of the main 
points in it, leaving a discussion of 
the German question as a whole for 
another time. 

The more immediate issue, in view 
of the “destruction and suffering 
caused by the war, 

which even in 


German economy, | 
ruins remains the most powerful eco- 
= ‘omic i in the recovery of 
Europe, 
If the German economy, dena- 
by the Nazis to become an in- 
_Strument of power politics, can be 
made ver into an instrument of wel- 


is the future of 


fare that menaces no nation’s freedom, 
continental Europe can attain a de- 
gree of economic health which it has 
never known in the past. 

On the contrary, the clock will be 
turned back in the history of every 
continental nation, if the economic 
settlement is conceived of primarily 
from the standpoint of military se- 
curity, as in the French demands, or 
if it is based upon impossible repara- 
tion payments as in the case of the 
Soviet demands. Everyone agrees that 
Germany’s heavy industry must be 
under international control; but the 
Ruhr is Germany. 

The damage done to Russia should 
be repaired as far as possible; but the 
Russians have already begun to see 
that even reparations are subject to the 
laws of economics. 

Even more fundamental for Europe 
than the settlement of Germany’s eco- 
nomic future is that of the nature of 
its government. Here again, the ques- 
tion of Europe’s security tends to 
dominate that of the domestic prob- 
lem of Germany itself. 

Until Mr. Byrnes’ speech there had 
been no clear statement of American 
policy as to whether Germany should 
be divided into semi-autonomous 
states or restored as a political unity. 
On the whole, the trend among the 
western Allies seemed to be in favor 
of some sort of confederacy. It was 
this situation which was used to ad- 
vantage by Mr. Molotov last July 
when he came out as a protagonist of 
national political unity for Germany. 
This was a strange paradox, in view 
of the fact that Soviet Russia has 
pushed its own frontiers and those of 
its satellite, Poland, over all of north- 


_ Permission NEA Service: Inc. 
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_ mental freedoms.” 


many self-supporting. 


eastern Germany. Its advocacy, ther 
fore, of political unity for what is le 
of the German nation would seem 1 
be only a diplomatic maneuver on th 
part of the Soviet government, d 
signed to win favor with the Germar 
and to add to the uneasiness of th 
western Allies. 

That the maneuver has partly su 
ceeded is shown by the needless alarr 
of some American commentators les 
postwar Germany might be led int 
an alliance with Soviet Russia, th 
price of the alliance being a fourtl 
partition of Poland. Such a plan seem 
utterly unrealistic—and the Kremli 
is the home of realism—because Pe 
land as a buffer state is of immens 
value to Soviet Russia’s security in 
the coming years. By extending Po 
land’s territory so far to the west, tha 
country has become completely de 
pendent upon Russia for protectior 
“against a renascent Germany. If ther 
were a fourth partition, the Pole: 
would almost certainly prefer a Ger 
man hegemony to that of Soviet Rus 
sia, and the Russian seizure of East 
Prussia would be more difficult tc 
maintain, except as a costly outpost 


The Stuttgart Speech 


Such was the situation with which 
Mr. Byrnes had to deal in his Stutt: 
gart speech of September 6. It was 
by far the most important pronounce. 
ment yet made on United States polic 
in Europe. The key to it is the state: 
ment (about the middle of the ad- 
dress) that, while German Nazism 
and militarism have to go, once and 
for all time; “it was never the inten- 


as soon as they were able to do so in 
a democratic way, with genuine re- 
spect for human rights and funda 


Without mentioning Soviet Russiz 
Mr. Byrnes denounced the way in 
which internal economic barriers in 
Germany have been blocking normal 
recovery; and he called for a pooli 
of resources and a unified trade 
financial policy in order to make 

For Europeans, held within the 
Narrow confines of their st. 


The Soviet government could have 
“the city of Koenigsberg and areas ad- 
jacent to it” if it still wished what it 
had asked and got at Potsdam — a 
delicate hint which probably will pass 
unnoticed. But the western frontier 
of Poland still will await decision at 
the. peace conference. “With regard 
to Silesia and other East German 
areas, the assignment to Poland by 
Russia for administrative purposes had 
taken place before the Potsdam meet- 
ing.” But there never was a final defi- 
nition of that frontier, said Mr. 
Byrnes, which is to divide Germany 
and Poland in the postwar years. 

Finally, and of extreme importance, 
not fully recognized in the United 
States, our occupying forces are to stay 
in Europe until peace is secured. “Se- 
curity forces will probably have to re- 
main in Germany for a long period. 
I want no misunderstanding. We will 
not shirk our duty. We are not with- 
drawing. As long as an occupation 
force is required in Germany the 
Army of the United States will be a 
part of that occupation force.” 


The Main Problem 


While these grave questions, which 
Mr. Byrnes so frankly faced in his 
Stuttgart address, were not on the 
agenda of the present Paris Confer- 
ence, they were ever present in the 
minds of the European statesmen of 
all countries. Therefore, it can hardly 
be hoped that the treaties now being 
“negotiated with the lesser powers will 
furnish a lasting political or economic 
program because of the major prob- 
lems of European economy and state- 
craft still to be settled. There almost 
certainly will have to be readjustments 
later on. Let us hope, however, that 


the United Nations by that time will 


be able to function as the guardian of 
peace and the agent of prosperity. 
The conclusion, however, is not 
necessarily that the time table is 
wrong and that the settlement of 
Germany should have been worked 
out first. Against this line of reasoning 


there is an argument which must not _ 


be lost to sight. The main problem 
in the settlement of Germany is that 
of a guaranty of peace. This is a 
problem which cannot be solved by 


the restoration of prewar conditions, | 


which is the normal basis of peace- 


making. 
None of the conquerors of Ger: 


many can for a moment think of 


merely sending the Germans back to 
their’ peacetime parents on the gen- 


eR ePRE ao 


Ms drastic 


cheapo. 


Whitelaw in The Lonaon Vauy merald 


“The Other Big Four” 


erous terms which Grant offered Lee 
at Appomattox, when he gave the 
Confederate soldiers their horses and 


mules for the spring plowing. The 


tractors on German farms, instead of 
taking grain to market, could haul 
rocket bombs to and from their hid- 


‘den storage centers; for the tools and 


implements of peace can be readily 
converted into those of war. 

German science is still a force to be 
reckoned with. Our military experts 
tell us that if Hitler had given it a 
free hand it might very well have 
won the war for Germany. Frankly, 
no one knows just how to prevent it 
from becoming equally dangerous 
again. 


The Final Answer 


The ultimate solution of the Ger- 
man problem is not in any kind of 
disarmament, for as soon as one 
weapon is outlawed, science discovers 
or invents another still more dreadful. 
The final remedy is to get rid of war 
itself. This and this alone is the solu- 
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tion of the German problem. It is a 
solution which cannot be worked out 
by Germany itself, nor embodied in 
any one treaty. All that can be said 
now is that in the German settlement 
the way must be cleared_and the path 
made straight for the United Nations, 

The treaties which are now being 
shaped for Italy, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Finland have no such 
far reach. They are, in fact, little more 
than the ending of the state of war 
by countries still in a state of confu- 
sion. But this localization of aim only 
makes the Peace Conference all the 
more important for them. It is their 
one chance to assert their claims, even 
in protest against the draft treaties 
prepared by the Great Powers. The 
fact that they have registered over two 


hundred such protests is sufficient evi- 


dence that whatever the future may 
offer, they are staking out their claims 
now, more concerned with the atti- 
tude of Soviet Russia and the western 
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MEN AND WOMEN WHO WORK FOR THE 
government are increasingly con- 
cerned with their wages and working 
conditions. They are organizing, 
designating spokesmen, making de- 
mands, joining in efforts to improve 
their lot as wage earners. The gen- 
eral public reaction to such activities 
is not always constructive or en- 
lightened. Today employe relations 
in the public service are at the cross- 
roads, 

All the more, because postwar la- 
bor troubles have not been confined 
to private industry. The country has 
been experiencing strikes or threats of 
strikes in the public service as well— 
municipal transportation employes in 


Detroit, Seattle, New York, and San - 


Francisco; custodial employes in the 
St. Louis public schools: laborers and 
mechanics @mployed by the cities of 
Houston, Texas, and Rochester, N.Y;; 
employes in the public works depart- 
ment of Portland, Me., and the sani- 
tary department of Tulsa, Okla.: pub- 


lic school teachers in Norwalk, Conn., 


The Bonneville Dam and powerhouse on the Columbia Riv 


Phot y U. 


OTTO S. BEYER 


to cite some outstanding examples. 

These incidents,’ which repeated 
familiar labor dispute patterns, have 
served to reopen the arguments about 
the rights of public servants” to join 
unions, to bargain collectively, put for- 
ward claims and grievances, make 
written labor agreements, and to strike 
and picket. Rights and privileges won 
by private workers have been written 
into federal and state laws and de- 


——— 


—By a consulting engineer who help- 
ed develop outstanding labor-manage- 
ment cooperative schemes on several 
railroad systems, 

Mr. Beyer was for six years a mem- 
ber of the National ( Railway) Media- 
tion Board. During the war he served 
as director of the division of transport 
personnel in the Office of Defense 
Transportation, and as a member of 
the War Manpower Commission, 

He is now consultant on labor rela- 


tions in the field of publicy owned’ 


and operated utilities, and a special 


lecturer at George Washington Uni- 


Versity. 


5 eparument ot the luterier, Bonneville Power Administration 
er, from which energy flows to farms and industry in five states 


- Bonneville Power and Labor 


Communities bedeviled by public service strikes and strik 


e threats might as well take 
a leaf from the book of employe- 


administrator relations on a great power grid system. 


> agency, originally created in 1937 to 


veloped by both administrative and 
judicial agencies. 

Will it be necessary to set up special 
boards and mediation services in this 
field? Or can the situation be han- | 
dled without new legal mandates and 
further extension of our already com-_ 
plicated public administrative and 
judicial network? A few public agen- 
cies, bolder perhaps and more im- 
aginative than others, have felt free 
to explore the question of employe 


relations and to experiment with fresh 
solutions. 


The Bonneville Grid 


The latest of these agencies to tackle _ 
its labor- problems along new and 
realistic lines is the Bonneville Power 
Administration. This is a federal 


market the hydroelectric energy gen- — 
erated at the Bonneville Dam on the — 
Columbia River in the Pacific North. 
west. Later, the power generated at 
the Grand Coulee Dam further up. 
the Columbia ‘was also turned over to 


¢ Bonneville Power Administration 
r distribution. As additional federal 
ams are built in the Columbia River 
asin the plan is to feed the power 
lus generated into the Bonneville 
stem for marketing. 

The energy produced at the two ex- 
ting dams flows to industries, farms, 
id homes over more than 2,500 miles 
| high-voltage transmission lines— 
ne of the nation’s biggest and most 
fective power grid systems. The to- 
| territory served by Bonneville is 
yme 85,000 square miles in area, cov- 
‘ing most of the states of Washing- 
m and Oregon, with new lines now 
eing extended into northern Idaho 
od western Montana. 

The total cost to date of this vast 
ower generation and_ distribution 
ystem, exclusive of irrigation and 
avigation facilities, is close to $250,- 
00,000. Its operation and mainten- 
nce employ regularly some 2,000 
yorkers, most of whom: are highly 
killed technicians and © craftsmen. 
Juring the war it was sometimes 
ecessary to construct. transmission 
nes in a great hurry;- for example, 
9 bring power to the large atom fis- 


ion installations at Pasco; Wash., to © 


luminum plants near Spokane and 
ortland, to shipyards and aircraft in- 
ustries in Portland and Seattle. Then 
ne number of employes in the Bonne- 
ille service rose to nearly 5,000. 
The administration of Bonneville is 
nder the general direction of the Sec- 
etary of the Interior. Except for a 
ew positions, all employes of the 
onneville Power Administration are 
ubject to the civil service laws of the 
sderal government. But since the 
lassification Act does not apply to 
laborers, mechanics, and workmen,” 
le pay rates of these particular em- 
loyes of Bonneville were originally 
etermined in keeping with the so- 
alled “prevailing wage principle” by 
yage boards set up by administrative 
ction. 

Most of the craftsmen employed by 
onneville are recruited from the 
Vashington and Oregon labor mar- 
ets, which center chiefly in Seattle 
nd Portland. For many years the 
killed trades workers of these mar- 
ets have relied upon collective bar- 
pining with thei employers to fix 


ates of pay, hours, and working con- 


tions. As a result craftsmen drawn 


aditions of labor unionism, especi- 
y the right to organize and to ne- 


to the service of Bonneville were | 
etty thoroughly imbued with the - 


gotiate labor agreements. They had 
had little if any acquaintance with the 
intricate procedures of the federal gov- 
ernment and its agencies in selecting 
and hiring employes, setting wage 
rates, especially by wage boards, or 
making working rules, 


Friction at Bonnéville 


As time went on these skilled 
craftsmen began to ask why they 
could not confer with management 
at Bonneville through union repre- 
sentatives just as they were accus- 
tomed to do with the managements 
of the privately owned and operated 
power systems of the Northwest. It 
did not make sense to them that the 
federal government, which encour- 
aged other employers to bargain col- 
lectively with their employes, should 
not be willing to use this same 
method, especially in public enter- 
prises which were in active competi- 
tion with private undertakings. This 
critical attitude was aggravated by 
other factors in the situation. 

Because of the complicated wage 
and personnel procedures of the gov- 
ernment, both labor and administra- 
tion spokesmen gradually grew con- 
fused and apprehensive about han- 
dling current problems, with the result 
that important rules and wage ad- 
justments which should have been 
made promptly suffered longer and 


longer delays. When it becomes difh- 


cult to decide upon a line of action, 
the administrative tendency. is to play 
safe and wait, or do nothing at all. 


nneville administrator (center) looks on while the chairman of the com- 
Pan Pate ec aslanibia Power Trades Council signs the labor-management agreement 


This does not make for good labor 
relations. 

Further, Bonneville’s competitors, 
the private power companies and the 
transmission line contractors, were 
quick to remind the unions and their 
leaders that government practice on 
projects such as Bonneville, stripped 
wage earners of the benefits of collee- 
tive bargaining. If permitted to grow, 
“bureaucracy” would make union 
membership unnecessary and union 
leaders superfluous. 

Bonneville employes, they further 
pointed out, were denied the benefits 
of the Social Security Act, and in gen- 
eral were reduced to the status of 
wards of the government. By the very 
nature of their employment, these in- 
terests argued, public employes were 
barred from using private industry’s 
recognized procedures and _ tactics 
when they sought correction of exist- 
ing wrongs or desired to better their 
conditions. The aggressive opponents 
of public power made much of this 
propaganda line to the detriment of 
Bonneville, its public purposes, and 
the health of its labor relations. 

By late 1944 it became clear, after 
seven years of operation, that the la- 
bor situation at Bonneville called for 
a new approach if serious problems 
were to be avoided and sound coop- 
eration between workers and manage- 
ment developed. ‘This is not’ to. say 
that Bonneville was threatened ‘with’ 
immediate strikes or other labor istop- 
pages, but the atmosphere was thick- 
ening. The Bonneville Power Admin- | 
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Bonneville workmen install a lightning arrester at the substation in Spokane, Wash. 


istration had two alternatives: it 
could let matters drift and so wait 
until the employes, with their unions 
and labor leaders, forced the issue; or 
it could take stock of the situation be- 
fore things grew critical, formulate a 
policy, and invite its employes through 
their labor representatives to try to 
work out healthy relationships. Of the 
two approaches, Bonneville wisely 
chose the latter. 

To go back a bit, several years ear- 
lier there had come into being a fed- 
eration of local AFL power, metal, 
and construction trade unions, mem- 
bers of which were employed by Bon- 
neville. This Columbia Power Trades 
Council, AFL, defined its purposes 
thus: 


The expanding interest of the federal 
government-in the business of producing 
and distributing electric power, and the 
effect of same upon the economy of the 
Pacific Northwest, make necessary the 
creation of an agency of labor, whereby 
fair and equitable labor relations be- 
tween the federal government, as an 
employer, and those persons whom it 
employs may be developed, 

Therefore, to coordinate and harmon. 
ize the acti Mies of those labor organiza- 
tions whose members are employed in 

_the federally owned power industry in 
_ the ce mlothwest, and to improve, 
Promote, and protect the social, eco- 
nomic, and physical well-being of those 
so employed, and to advance the de- 


These statements, 


velopment of the federal power program, 
this nonprofit and unincorporated or- 
ganization is formed. 


First Steps Toward Agreement 


Despite its aims, the council never 
attempted to enter into any formal 
understanding with the Bonneville 
Power Administration, nor did Bonne- 
ville ever seek to go beyond informal 
conferences with the council’s officers 
or with spokesmen for its member 
unions when special problems arose. 
It was not until the winter of 1944-45 
that the council even went so far as 
to set up a committee of five prepared 
to speak for the fifty local unions 
identified with it. 

Upon invitation of the administra- 
tor of Bonneville, Dr. Paul Raver, 
this committee met in January with a 
committee named by him to go into 
the whole matter of what should be 
done to put labor relations on a sound 
basis. The aim was to reduce ‘to a 
minimum the causes of conflict and 
frustration, and at the same time to 
strengthen a common desire for co- 
operation and good public service. 

At their first meeting the two com-_ 
mittees decided that each should pre- 
Pare a written statement, setting forth 
its ideas on the working relationship. 
between Bonneville and the employes. 
exchanged simul- 
tancously, were expected to reveal the - 


areas of agreement and of difference 


as a basis for the work of the com 
mittees. 

The novelty of this method of clear 
ing the ground appealed to both sides 
The usual practice is for labor repre 
sentatives to submit proposals or de 
mands for the consideration of man. 
agement representatives, who in turn 
cautiously put forward counter pro- 
posals. Negotiations all too often go 
forward in an atmosphere of mutual 
suspicion and distrust. . 

The preliminary exchange of writ 
ten propositions altered the whol 
tenor of the procedure. It dispelled 
any doubt on the part of the unions 
as to the readiness of the Bonnevill 
Administration to work out whole 
some relationships. Discussions and 
conferences proceeded, not as if labor 
was trying to pry something out of a 
reluctant management, but rather as 
if both were faced with a common 
problem: how best to define, estab- 
lish, and carry on their future rela- 
tionship so that the interests of em- 
ployes, management, and the public 
would be effectively served. 

After each committee had had am-! 
ple time to study the other’s proposal, 
joint conferences were resumed. Many 
complexities grew out of the far-flung 
nature of the Bonneville undertaking; | 
others out of the fact that Bonneville 
is an agency of the federal govern-| 
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Employes and administrators meet to work out the 40-hour week 


ment, subject to its laws, regulations, 
and policies, and not a_ privately 
owned and operated power system. 

It was not always easy for a group 
of labor leaders brought up in the 
school of collective bargaining as de- 
veloped under free enterprise to dis- 
tinguish between the authority and 
discretion vested in a public adminis- 
trator, responsible to the sovereign 
government of his country, and a 
private manager answerable only to 
the chief executive, the board of di- 
rectors, and the stockholders of a 
single company. These matters and 
many more called for considerable ex- 
ploration, so that an agreement could 
be reached which would meet the 
tests of legality and of administrative 
standards, and also fit labor’s own 
frame of reference. 


ni 


Conference Results 


The deliberations, carried on for 
four months, produced a detailed 
document setting an employment and 
abor relations pattern on the one 
yand for all Bonneville’s hourly-rated 
smployes, that is, those not subject to 
he Classification Act, and on the 
ther hand, for the trades and crafts 
epresented by the unions operating 
hrough the Columbia Power Trades 
Souncil. 

The document, labeled “Agreement 
3etween the Administrator, Bonne- 
‘ille Power Administration, and Co- 
umbia Power Trades Council,” was 
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formally executed on May 2, 1945. 

The chief concern of the basic 
scheme is to establish conference and 
consultative machinery and proce- 
dures for the purpose of determining 
fair and reasonable rates of pay, hours, 
and working conditions. Further, it 
seeks to help employes better their 
working conditions especially through 
stabilization of employment, and to 
increase their efficiency and respon- 
sibility;to- adjust promptly all differ- 
ences between labor and management; 
to strengthen labor-management co- 
operation, and to aid in reestablishing 
former servicemen as Bonneville em- 
ployes. 

Except in a few particulars, the 


—-agreement is a statement of policy 


and procedure rather than a schedule 
of fixed labor standards. Rates of pay, 
working rules, and the like, where not 


set by law, are left for determination 


by methods established under the 
agreement. 

On rates of pay, for example, the 
agreement provides that once each 
year, but not more often, the admin- 
istrator or the council may notify the 


other in writing that a conference is 


desired to consider the need for re- 
viewing any or all existing rates of 
pay. This notice must be acknowl- 
edged within ten days and a date set 
for the preliminary meeting. If this 
meeting decides on formal negotia- 
tions, conferences must get under way 


’ within thirty days. 


and new wage rates 


Meanwhile, joint fact-finding com- 
mittees are to be set up to establish 
facts bearing upon the determination 
of wage rates. Such material would 
include job classifications and condi- 
tions of employment, duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and pay rates established 
by collective bargaining for work of a 
similar nature performed under simi- 
lar circumstances in the labor market 
from which Bonneville draws its 
workers. These facts are to be given 
due consideration by the negotiators. 

If the conferees are unable to agree, 
they will call in a mediator from a 
standing panel of five. Should the me- 
diator in turn be unsuccessful in 
bringing the parties together, then 
each agrees to designate an arbitrator. 
These two arbitrators, with a third 
chosen by them or appointed by the 
mediator, will proceed to settle the 
issue by arbitration. Both parties are 
bound to abide by the arbitration 
award. 

Any major issue, including revisions 
of the basic agreement, as well as 
wage rates and working conditions, 
is subject to this process of adjust- 
ment, as are individual grievances 
which cannot be settled in direct con- 
ROKCTICES, as, | 

These features of the agreement 
have a special significance in the light 
of the document’s opening paragraph 
which recognizes that the Bonneville 
Power Administration is an agency 
of the sovereign government of the 
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United States; that officers and em- 
ployes of Bonneville must comply 
with all applicable federal laws, execu- 
tive orders, regulations and _ policies. 
And, this being so, the parties agree 
that, pending the adjustment of any 
issues arising between them, there will 
be no change in the terms of any pre- 
vious written understanding applic- 
ablé to the issue, nor will there be 
any stoppage or interference with the 
progress of work by the employes. 

Thus, so long as the agreement re- 
mains in effect, no situation can pos- 
sibly arise warranting work stoppages 
or strikes by the employes or their 
unions. On the other hand, the Bon- 
neville agreement provides for the 
prompt adjustment of any sort of dif- 
ference or dispute, including issues of 
union jurisdiction. Short of legal pro- 
hibition, this probably is as effective 
a way as can be devised to prevent 
strikes in the public service. 


The Agreement in Action 


But the test of a labor agreement is 
is not the content nor the eloquence 
Of its text- but ‘the conduct of the 
parties in their day by day dealings 
with one another. Do they regard 
each other as equals willing to‘assume 
equal responsibility for settling their 
problems? Or do conferences and 
negotiations proceed as. if it is one 
Party’s’ privilege to Propose and the 
other party’s Prerogative to dispose? 

It is a little more than a year now 
since the agreement between Bonne- 
ville and the Columbia Power Trades 
Council became effective. In this time 
a good deal has been achieved by way 
of improving the conditions that led 
to the negotiation of the agreement. 

First and foremost, the employes 
lave acquired a definite sense of par- 
ticipation in the processes by which 
their labor standards are determined, 
Rates of pay, hours, working rules, 
and the like are no longer the result 
of “unilateral” or “administrative” 
action. Rather they are the result of 
deliberations with Management in 
which the employes through their 
self-chosen agents Participate as 
equals. Ata time when there is so 
much emphasis on “doing things 
democratically,” this sense of group 
Participation has had a very salutary 
effect on mérale at Bonneville. 

The tendency for individual Bonne- 
ville workers and for local labor lead- 
ers to find fault with Bonneville su- 
Pervision and administrative decisions 
as to whether new construction work 


should be done by “force account” or 
by private contractors has subsided. 
At the same time, the attitude of the 
employes as a whole and of their labor 
spokesmen toward Bonneville as a 
public power undertaking, has stead- 
ily improved. This in turn has sup- 
plied the answer to the real test of a 
labor agreement posed above. The 
attitude of Bonneville labor spokes- 
men and supervisors towards one an- 
other has become wholesome and con- 
structive. It is no longer critical. 
But it is not only in its over-all effect 
on the organization that the new labor 
dispensation at Bonneville is to be 
appraised. How successful have the 
parties been in meeting the various 
acute problems that ultimately lead to 
the negotiation of an agreement? 
Because the matter of adjusting 
wages had been held in abeyance so 
long, the most important subject de- 
manding attention, as soon as the 
basic agreement was out of the way, 


“was the wage scale of the employes 


concerned. Machinery for joint wage 
negotiations and fact-finding _ pre- 
scribed by the agreement was prompt- 
ly set up and put in motion. 

The findings of a Wage study, un- 
dertaken in connection with these ne- 
gotiations, became the basis for revis- 
ing pay rates and classifications to 
bring them into line with those in 
the Washington-Oregon labor market. 
This was not a simple matter. Rates 
of pay in the Northwest vary from 
community to community, but it is 
distinctly to the interests of Bonneville 
to have uniform wage rates through- 
out its territory. Thorough discussion 
led to a series of reasonable compro- 
mises on both pay rates and job classi- 
fications, and a wage schedule was 
finally agreed to and attached to the 
basic agreement, 

This was completed early in August 
1945, at the time of the Japanese sur- 
render. Shortly after, it will be re- 
membered, orders went out to elimi- 
hate overtime on all goverhiment 
financed or operated activities and to 
get back to the basic 40-hour work- 
week as quickly as possible. Since 
this reduction in worktime obviously 
threatened to reduce weekly earnings, 


a demand arose all over the country 


for an adjustment upward in 
Ing straight-time wage rates, 
Along with all other northwest in- 
dustries, Bonneville had been workin 
an extra day at overtime rates. The 
matter of how best to meet the new 
situation was discussed by the repre-. 


prevail- 


: 


sentatives of the Columbia Powe 
Trades Council and the Bonnevil 
Power Administration, and an unde 
standing was soon reached. This pre 
vided that, if and when overtime wa 
eliminated, Bonnevillé would b 
guided in compensating for loss 
overtime earnings by the adjustmen 
agreed to between the Northwest 
power industry generally and th 
unions having members among it 
own employes. 


Decisions Around the Table 


Pending conferences to determine 
these adjustments, Bonneville ar 
ranged for the maintenance of the 
wartime workweek as long as work 
was available for those then on its 
payrolls. By early fall-the appropriate 
industry-wide determinations had 
been made, and in October 1945 
Bonneville and the Columbia Power 
Trades Council adopted these and 
converted to the 40-hour workweek 
without a hitch. : 

Other problems now presented 
themselves for joint attention, brought 
up from one side or the other of the 
conference table. | 

Thus, ordinarily the unemployment: 
insurance feature of the Social Secur-’ 
ity Act does not apply to wage earn- 
ers in the service of the government, 
even though they may not differ in 
the nature of their employment from 
workers in private industry. The Co- 
lumbia Power Trades Council and 
Bonneville took joint cognizance of 
the situation and agreed that the 
remedy lay in amending both the 
Bonneville enabling act and the Social 
Security Act so as to make the pay- 
ment of unemployment benefits pos- 
sible for Bonneville’s employes. Legis- 
lation was prepared and subsequently 
enacted by Congress, and today a 
Bonneville worker who is laid off is 
entitled to unemployment benefits just 
as is any other power industry em- 
ploye. The basic agreement between 
Bonneville and the Columbia Power 
Trades Council provided the confer- 
ence and consultative machinery that~ 
effected this reform. 

Again, the day by day working 
rules of the various skilled crafts in 
the service of Bonneville had long” 
been in need of revision because of 
fundamental changes in basic work. 


ing conditions. The process not onl yo 
of revising such 


of formulating but 
rules is not a simple one. In either 
case, an orderly method of enlisting 
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‘Ten Million Women 


How a far-flung organization of church women, breaking denominational barriers, 
is striving to apply Christian principles to the communty problems of today. 


MARGARET 


Tae Unirep Councit or Cuurcu 
Women is one of those organizations 
which is potent in its influence but 
which rarely makes the headlines. 
Recently, when Mrs. Tamaki Uemura, 
an ordained Christian minister in 
Japan, asked for a visa to the United 
States to confer with the leaders and 
membership of the Presbyterian 
Church in this country, her request 
was denied. But when it was learned 
that she would bring her message not 
to one church group but to the United 
Council of Church Women’s biennial 
Assembly, meeting in Grand Rapids 
next month, she received her passport. 

The UCCW thinks of itself as a 
“listening post and a voice, a clearing 
house and a channel” to Protestant 
church women in the United States. 
It was organized in 1941 through a 
merger of the Committee of Women’s 
Work of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, the Council of Women for 
Home Missions, and the National 
Council of Church Women, because 
its leaders believed that “ten million 
Protestant church women working to- 
gether can change the world.” They 
hold that if the simple Christian ethic 
that all men are brothers can be ap- 


plied to the problems of the local com- 


munity, the ideal of “one world” will 
become a reality. 


“A Peculiar Opportunity” 


Mrs. Harper Sibley, of Rochester, 


N. Y., upon her election to the presi- 
dency of the UCCW in 1944, sent out 
a call to the Protestant church women 
of all denominations: 
_ “We, as women, have a peculiar op- 
portunity at this time. We do not 
have to wait for ecclesiastical difficul- 
ties to be solved. We have already a 
unity of the spirit, and a common 
bond which relates us to one another 
in every part of the world. We also 
have an unavoidable responsibility.” 
Mrs. Sibley had had long experience 
with these difficulties which divide the 
Christian church into scores of de- 
nominations. A leader in the Episco- 
pal Church, she has served on the 
national board of the YWCA, has 
been vice-chairman of the Rochester 
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—Margaret Hiller is now editorial 
secretary of the World Emergency 
and War Victim Fund of the national 
board of the YWCA. From 1940 to 
1944, she was managing editor of that 
agency’s influential publication, The 
Woman’s Press. 

Mrs. Burhoe, formerly rehabilita- 
tion director of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, served during the 
war as secretary of the Inter-Faith 
Committee, Russian War Relief. She 
is now a member of the staff of Survey 
Associates. 


Federation of Churches, president of 
the Rochester Council of Church 
Women, member of the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Mission- 
ary Council in 1928, delegate to the 
Oxford Conference on Church, Com- 
munity, and State in 1937, and repre- 
sentative of the UCCW at the San 
Francisco Conference. 

She is convinced of the potential in- 
fluence of a united body of church 
women whose fellowship surmounts 
denominational barriers. 

To understand the significance of 
this organization, it is necessary to re- 


‘member that Protestants are divided 


and subdivided into 242 denomina- 
tions. There have been countless at- 
tempts at unification; but while church 
boards and conferences have been dis- 
cussing involved problems of church 


_unity, the women of some 72 de- 


nominations, including most of the 
larger ones, have simply united in a 
program of work. Because the 
UCCW is a lay organization, its ac- 
tions are unhampered by the red tape 
of officialdom. 

The national office at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is working with 
forty state councils and some thirteen 
huadred local interdenominational 
councils. The executive secretary, 
Ruth Mougey Worrell, is a woman 
of insight and with rich experience. 
She was born in a parsonage and 
spent her girlhood in Louisiana where 
her father was serving as minister and 
teacher under the Southern Educa- 
tion and Freedmen’s Aid Bureau of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church. Be- 
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fore her marriage she was a member 
of the faculty of Ohio University, and 
following the first World War she was 
a member of the national staff of the 
American Red Cross. Mrs. Worrell is 
known as author and producer of 
some of the largest religious pageants 
presented in this country. She was 
the first executive secretary of the 
women’s department of the Ohio 
Council of Churches, the post she 
left to direct the work of the UCCW. 

The UCCW is neither a pressure 
group nor a political organization. 
While there is no-desire on the part 
of its leaders to attain unanimity of 
opinion among the membership, 
nevertheless there is seldom any dif- 
ference of opinion upon issues where 
the Christian directive is clear. The 
national organization functions 
through committees, the two most im- 
portant of which are the Committee 
on Christian World Relations and the 
Committee on Christian Social Rela- 
tions. 


For International Understanding 


The Committee on Christian World 
Relations is now concentrating 
on the United Nations. One of the 
United Council’s vice-presidents, 
Mabel Head, is spending several 
monthé as an official observer at UN 
meetings in order to send firsthand 
reports to the councils. 

Miss Head was for ten years the 
secretary of the Cleveland Peace Com- 
mittee. She has traveled extensively 
in the Orient and in Latin America 
and has a wide reputation as a leader 
of discussion groups and forums on 
international relations. 

-The UCCW believes that the UN 
should have power to make and en- » 
force international law. These or- 
ganized church women are empha- 
sizing the need to support related or- 
ganizations and subsidiary commis- 
sions such as the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and the Trusteeship 
Council; they are working for inter- 
national control of atomic energy; 
they have not only supported 
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UNRRA and labored for its continu- 
ance but they have done much to sup- 
plement its program. 


UN Principles in the U. S. 


Because of their conviction that the 
principles of the UN must be applied 
to local communities, the UCCW in- 
itiated a project on discrimination in 
November 1945, under the title “The 
World Charter and Your Com- 
munity,” based on a phrase from Ar- 
ticle I, paragraph 3, “fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language or religion.” 

The study was made possible by a 
grant from the Rosenwald Fund, and 
was conducted by Louise Young, a 
faculty member of Scarritt College, 
who has spent her life in the field of 
race relations in the Deep South. An 
outline covering the main areas of 
probable discrimination against 
minority groups was sent to 1,300 lo- 
cal councils, 

Each council was asked to investi- 
gate its general community attitudes, 
to discover “what groups in your com- 
munity have the least Opportunity to 
participatesin all phases of community 
life — foreign-born, Negroes, Jews, 
Mexicans, other Spanish Americans, 
Oriental Americans, white newcom- 
ers living ofthe edge of, or in the 
slums of, your city? Are opportuni- 
ties increasing or decreasing for any 
or all of these. groups?” ots 

_ The main body of the study was 
divided ‘into six sections: employment, 


Ruth M. Worrell (left), executive secretary; Mrs. Harper Sibley, president, UCCW 


citizenship, education, health, child 
welfare, and religion, with suggestions 
as to sources of information. Thus the 
group investigating employment was 
advised to interview the local branch 
of the U.S. Employment Service, the 
department of public welfare, labor 
unions; the groups studying citizen- 
ship, the mayor, chief of police, judge, 
city attorney, League of Women 
Voters, and so on. The questions 
called for concrete information, not 
generalities or expressions of opinion: 


Are employment opportunities open to 
all without distinction as to race, creed 
or nationality? 

Do all feel free to vote? 

Are there members of minority groups 
im your city council or on your school 
board? 

Which group, if any, experiences dis- 
crimination in citizenship rights? 

Are the schools equally good for all 
the children in your community? 


Accompanying the outline was a 
sheet of simple directions which said 
in part: “This brief study of your own 
community in the light of the princi- 


ples of the World Charter can be~ 


completed in three meetings of a com- 
mittee of twenty to fifty persons. Af- 
ter discussion of the entire‘ project, 
the committee should divide itself into 
six subcommittees, one for each aspect 
of the study. Each subcommittee 
should make preliminary plans for its 
investigations and should assign spe- 
cific responsibilities to each member.” 


/ 


Several hundred councils went t 
work at once and within three month: 
written reports had been received by 
the national office from more than 
two hundred communities. In one 
city, the council, in their endeavor tc 
emulate on a small scale the Economic 
and Social Council of the UN, ets 
up a “Council of Human Relations.” 
On the committee were the superin- 
tendent of schools, the head of the lo- 
cal Veterans Administration, the su- 
pervisor of a club of aliens who were 
studying to become citizens, a Negro 
attorney, and representatives of groups 
concerned with. health, housing, em- 
ployment, and so on. 

Obviously something new had ap- 
peared in this community, something 
with a powerful potential. The ac-' 
cumulation of firsthand knowledge of 
the workings of racial discrimination | 
in their own community had shocked | 
these women into action—action based 
on cooperation with the progressive | 
forces in the area. In the face of old 
antagonisms and inherited prejudices ‘ 
a start has been made there toward 
a local implementation of one phase 
of the UN Charter. : 

As soon as the first hundred reports | 
on this study of “The World Charter 
and Your Community” were received | 
at the national council, 58 councils 
were invited to undertake a study of 
segregation, “because segregation is 
the device by which racial discrimin- 
ation is made possible and the pattern 
by which racial distrust is perpetu- 
ated.” When the study is completed, 
definite plans will be made by the lo- 
cal councils for a program of educa- 
tion for church groups, leading’ in 
turn to communitywide action in co- 
operation with many organizations. 
The final report of the study will be 
made at the next national Assembly. 


Interracial Practice 


These studies are natural out- 
growths of the policy of the United 
Council, which lives up to its inter- 
racial convictions. The UCCW began 
its life with Negro women among its 
national officers. The board now in- 
cludes’ Chinese, Japanese, and Ameri- r 
can Indian women as well. There is a a 
steady growth of this interracial prac- — 
tice in local councils all over the coun- — 
try, including the Deep South. — 

Recently a group of Negro women 
in a southern city turned to the nae 
tional office for help in organizing a 
Negro braiich’ of the local ‘council. 
They were: referred to a: city near 
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them where the local leaders through 
patient efforts over several years had 
ichieved a bi-racial council with com- 
nlete representation of all the Negro 
churches in the community. 

In October 1945, the national board 
of the UCCW held its annual meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C. The by- 
aws provide that all meetings of the 
Assembly, committees, board or de- 
partments shall be “held under condi- 
rions in which there shall be no racial 
discrimination.” Washington hotels 
and restaurants were therefore out of 
pounds. The delegates were quartered 
in private homes, many Negro women 
being entertained in white homes and 
white women in Negro homes. Mrs. 
Sibley, the president, was a guest at 
the headquarters residence of the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women. Dr. 
Paul Douglas and his sister were 
hosts to both Negro and white dele- 
gates. 

Delegates had meals in a church 
where Christian behavior is more po- 
tent than the local mores. Among the 
resolutions passed by the conference 
was one which read: “Responsibility 
for the undemocratic practices in 
Washington, the capital of the na- 
tion, rests upon all the people and 
should be the concern of every Ameri- 
can.” 

The main reason, however, for the 
selection of the capital was to give 
the delegates an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views to members of Con- 
gress. The Washington Post carried 
a lead article which began: “An or- 
ganized group of church women will 
visit Capitol Hill today to lobby for 
a definite legislative program as the 
first step to put church women more 
actively into public life.” 

_ This program includes opposition to 
peacetime compulsory military train- 
ing; the creation of an international 
body to control atomic energy; a per- 
manent Fair Employment Practices 
Committee; continuing use of fed- 
eral funds for overseas relief; the 
adoption of the sixty-five cent mini- 
mum wage law; federal aid to free, 
tax-supported schools; support of the 
maternal and child health, anti-poll 
tax, housing, full employment, social 
security, and price control bills. A let- 
3 to President Truman urged that 


e U.S. work for the “moral leader- . 


hip of the world,” and continued: 
We deplore that we have been in- 
ected by the disease we started out 
0 cure.” ~ 
The legislative program is an im- 
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portant part of the work of the state 
and local councils throughout the 
country, and the national program is 
supplemented by support of similar 
and related legislation on the state and 
local levels. 


Community Problems 


While the Commitig®,on Christian 
Social Relations is giving special at- 
tention to the problems of racial mi- 
norities, it is also mobilizing the mem- 
bership of local councils in the interest 
of the general welfare. 

They consider no community need 
outside their province, since they be- 
lieve that anything that concerns hu- 
man beings is the business of the 
church and that the application of 
Christian principles can solve any 
problem. Local councils are urged to 
study their communities and to choose 
areas in which a united front of the 
church women can be most effective. 
The programs of the local councils 
therefore vary greatly. Some of them 
in the larger cities are organized quite 
formally, with headquarters and a 
paid staff. In the smaller communities 
they are informal groups working on 
the simple principle that “in union 
there is strength.” 


Clitturd Norton photo 


Mabel Head 
UCCW observer at UN meetings 


In Syracuse, N. Y., for example, the 
council is concerned with a wide 


‘range of activities—youth and adult 


recreation, labor-management’ rela- 
tions, adult education, health, hous- 


‘ing, veterans’ services, and very close 


cooperation with the social agencies 
of the city. They have a well-organ- 
ized and smoothly functioning speak- 
ers’ bureau and conduct a weekly 


broadcast—“The Wright ~ Family”— 
through which various community 
problems are brought to a wide au- 
dience. 

The Washington, D. C., council has 
maintained for many years an experi- 
enced juvenile court worker. 

To review the major activities of 
even a small number of the 1,300 
councils would take many pages, and 
would be a repetition of the main 
theme which is that church women 
are taking more and more responsi- 
bility for the functioning of democ- 
racy and discovering that as a united 
group they can be a powerful force 
in any community. : 

The wide network of councils scat- 
tered throughout the forty-eight states 
acts as a unit in the observance of 
three special days, the World Day of 
Prayer, May Fellowship Day, and 
World Community Day. 


The World Day of Prayer, the first. 


Friday of the Lenten season, is a heri- 
tage from the past, begun in 1887 and 
now observed in fifty-two countries. 
Emphasis in the early days was on 
foreign missions, but home missions 
were later included and the offerings 
now find their way not only to foreign 
missions but to the support of work 
with migrants and sharecroppers and 
to war sufferers in many lands. 

May Fellowship Day, the first Fri- 
day in May, is also a legacy from the 
days when its main purpose was to 
emphasize fellowship among church 
women within the community. But 
“Fellowship” is now interpreted not 
merely as getting’ together but as unit- 
ing for action. The national office 
sends out program suggestions to be 
adapted to the needs of the local com- 
munity. 

In 1945, they included a Children’s 
Bureau pamphlet, “Building the Fu- 
ture for Children and Youth,” and 
made page references to its questions 
on local community facilities. The na- 
tional office suggested that an inter- 
pretation be made of the “strength 
and weaknesses of the community 
program, in the hope that it would 
lead to closer cooperation with all 
agencies working on family and child 
welfare problems.” 

The May Fellowship Day Commit- 
tee in one city followed this sugges- 
tion by investigating and publicizing 
the needs of the city’s children. On 
the-“Day,” social workers and others 
presented child welfare problems and 
programs, and decisions were made as 

(Continued on page 375) 
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The World Health Organization 


For the first time, the nations unitedly proclaim the right to health 
—and an Interim Health Commission convenes this month in Switzerland 


“The greatest achievement in the 
history of international public health.” 
—The words are those of Dr. Andrija 
Stampar, rector of the University of 
Zagreb (Yugoslavia), and himself a 
farsighted leader in the field con- 
cerned. He was characterizing the 
charter of the new World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO), signed in New 
York on July 22 by the official dele- 
gates of 61 nations—every one of the 
United Nations plus 10 others. 

Ten countries were temporarily left 
out: Germany, Japan, Korea, and 


_ Spain had not been invited: Afghani- 


stan, Rumania, and the Yemen were 
hot represented; and the delegates of 
Hungary, Iceland, and Sweden ab- 
stained from signing. These countries 
may join later if admitted by a simple 
majority vote of the prospective 
Health Assembly. 

The new organization, a specialized 
agency of the United Nations en- 
dowed with an autonomous charter, 
is completely nonpolitical. It is the 
first specialized agency of the United 
Nations in which the USSR has par- 
ticipated. Soviet delegates not only 
played an important part in the New 
York conference, scrutinizing care- 
fully every disposition of the charter, 
but showed a conciliatory spirit when 
differences of Opinion arose, 


Whence and Whither WHO 


This new single agency replaces not 
only L’Office International a@’H ygiene 
Publique established in Paris in 1907, 
but the Health Organization of the 
League of Nations, and the health 
services of UNRRA. Within limits 
imposed by national sovereignty, it 
will wield the power to coordinate, as- 
Sist, promote, standardize, and or- 
ganize research, information, and ac- 
tion in the field of physical and men- 
tal health. 3 
_ These functions will be achieved in 
Cooperation with other agencies where 
necessary—which means, for example, 
that there.is no intention of curtailing 
or duplicating’ the present health work 
of the International Labor Office. 

_ Its. history is brief and American 


_ readers need only recapitulation. On 
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RENE SAND 


—By a member of the international 
conference which drafted its constitu- 
tion in New York last summer. Dr. 
Sand is professor of social medicine 
at Brussels University and spent the 
last months of World War II as a 
hostage in Nazi hands. Following 
World War I, he was secretary of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, and 
later had an outstanding record as 
Belgium’s Minister of Health. 

Active in international conferences 
of social work held between the two 
wars, he is today a key figure in 
plans for their resumption. 


February 15 last, the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
—upon recommendation of the dele- 
gates of Brazil and China, warmly 
supported by the representative of 
Yugoslavia — appointed a technical 
committee of sixteen experts to pre- 
pare its constitution. These met in 
Paris on March 18 and their proposals 
were laid before an International 
Health Conference called in New 
York to adopt and sign a final text. 
Two hundred delegates, not only 
from the 61 countries but from vari- 
ous international organizations (in- 
cluding the World Federation of 
Trade Unions), sat from June 19 to 
July 22, under the able chairmanship 
of Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public 
Health Service. Dr. Yves Biraud was 
in charge of the secretariat. 

The constitution adopted was re- 
markably broad in its conception of 
health. This the preamble defined as 
“a state of complete physical, mental 
and social well-being and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity.” 
Less generally recognized is the fact 
that, for the first time, the right to 
health was proclaimed by the govern- 
ments themselves: 

“The enjoyment of the highest at- 


tainable standard of health is one-of ~ 


the fundamental rights of every hu- 
man being without distinction of race, 
religion, political belief, economic or 
soctal condition.” : 
Nor were psychological elements 
forgotten: “Healthy development of 


‘ 


the child is of basic importance. TI 
ability to live harmoniously in 
changing total environment is esse 
tial to such development.” 

The duties of national governmen 
were formulated in no uncerta 
terms: These “have a responsibili 
for the health of their peoples whi 
can be fulfilled only by the provisi 
of adequate health and social mea 
ures.” Popular health education w 
given its due place: “Informed opir 
ion and active cooperation on the par 
of the public are of the utmost im 
portance in the improvement of th 
health of the people.” Breakin; 
fresher ground, the preamble repeat 
edly stressed international values. Te 
quote: , 


The health of all peoples is funda 
mental to-the attainment of peace anc 
security and is dependent upon the 
fullest cooperation of individuals ané 
states. The achievement of any state in 
the promotion and protection of health 
is of value to all: Unequal. development 
in different countries in the promotion 
of health and control of diseases es 
pecially communicable disease, is a com 
mon danger. The extension to all peo- 
ples of the benefits of medical, psycho- 
logical and related knowledge is essential 
to the fullest attainment of health. 


By adopting this preamble unani- 
mously, the conference gave an official 
status to the views of those who think 
of medicine and hygiene as social and 
psychological no less than biological 
disciplines. The conception of “social 
medicine” and “social health” put for- 
ward a century ago in England, in the 
United States, in France, in Germany, 
thus triumphs in its recognition by 61 
governments. With the elements of 
the task staked out, the constitution | 
puts as their common objective: = 

“The attainment by all peoples of 
the highest possible level of health.” 


Tools for Health : 

To help implement this task, th 

new organization includes a World | 

Health Assembly, an Executive Board, 
and. the Secretariat. Pk 

The Assembly will be composed o} 

delegates appointed by the member 


urgeon General ‘Thomas Parran, USA, 
president of the Health Conference * 


ations—not more than three for each 
ountry; chosen for their technical 
ompetence in the field of health and 
referably representing national health 
dministrations.. Each member state 
as one vote only. The assembly will 
meet yearly, or more often if neces- 
ary, in the country or region selected 
t its preceding annual session. 


The Executive Board. While the 
ssembly designates the eighteen coun- 
ries to be represented on this Ex- 
cutive Board, their governments will 
hoose the persons who serve. The 
oard will meet at least twice a year; 
nd both board and assembly will 
lect their own officers, adopt rules 
f procedure, establish committees, 
all conferences. 


The Secretariat. This will be in 
harge of a director general, appointed 


y the health assembly on the nomi- — 


ation of the board. Its headquarters 
jill be located, after consultation with 


1e United Nations,:by the health as-_ 


smbly to be convened: in ‘1947. The 
ssembly, however, will determine 
eographical areas in which to estab- 
sh regional committees and offices, 
njoying a certain freedom of action 
hile remaining part of WHO. 


The budget will be voted by the 
Vorld Health Assembly and appor- 
oned among the member states in 
cordance with a scale to be fixed 
y the same assembly. — 


he constitution recommends active 
operation with international and 


nizations; with the professions con- 


ttional, official and» unofficial, or-. 


cerned; with institutions of teaching 
and research. The liberal spirit which 
inspired its drafters is shown in Article 
8, which allows “territories or groups 
of territories which are not responsible 
for the conduct of their international 
relations” — that is colonies, protec- 
torates, trustee territories. and so on— 
“to be admitted as associate members 
by the health assembly upon applica- 
tion... by the member or other au- 
thority having responsibility for their 
international relations. Representa- 
tives of associate members . . . should 
be qualified by their technical com- 
petence in the field of health and 
should be chosen from the native 
population” (italics mine). 


Facing Ahead 


The conference clearly wanted to 
dispense with formalities and delays 
in the organization set up. Whereas 
conventions or agreements can only 
be adopted by a two thirds vote, regu- 
lations relating to sanitary and quar- 
antine requirements, to nomenclature 
and to standards, need no more than 
a simple majority. And these come 


automatically into force except for, 


such member states as may notify the 
director general within a stated period 
of rejection or reservations. 

Among the many experts taking 
part in the New York conference, 
three are bound to exert continuing 
influence: 

—Surgeon General Thomas Parran 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
whose scientific and administrative 
abilities are outstanding; 


Dr. Fedor G. Krotkov, deputy minister of 
health, USSR, signs the WHO charter 


Dr. G. Brock Chisholm, Canada, executive 
secretary of the Interim Health Commission 


—Dr. Fedor Grigorievitch Krotkov, 
deputy minister of health of the 
USSR, professor at the Moscow Cen- 
tral Post Graduate Institute, member 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences; 

—Dr. G. Brock Chisholm, formerly 
deputy minister of health in Canada’s 
Department of Health and Welfare 
—a psychiatrist especially interested 
in the application of psychology to 
technical, social, political problems. 

Pending the ratification of the con- 
stitution, an Interim Health Commis- 
sion has been appointed. It includes 
the representatives from Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Egypt, France, 
India, Liberia, Mexico, The Nether- 
lands, Norway;* Peru, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, the 
USSR, the Ukrainian SSR, Vene- 
zuela, and Yugoslavia. Dr. Parran 
having declined the chairmanship of 
this interim commission, Dr. Krotkov 
was unanimously elected, with Dr. 


_Chisholm as executive secretary. Dr. 


Krotkov had to return to Russia, 
and Dr. Stampar was made chairman. 

A committee on administration and 
finance has already met. This decided 
to reopen the Singapore bureau of the 
Epidemiological Intelligence Service 
and to establish without delay an east- 
ern division of WHO. The Interim 
Commission will sit in Geneva during 


| October and November. ~ 


The world is now provided with a 
strong new leverage for health. Like 
every other international organization, 
WHO will be what its member states — 
make of it. The interest shown by the 
governments of the world from the 
outset is a happy omen: for its future. 
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The Town of Beginning Again 


A behind-the-scenes story of life in the community built around the hidden labora- 
tory where the first A-bomb was made, and where nuclear research goes forward now. 


Los ALtamos, New Mexico, THE BIRTH- 
place of the atomic bomb, is one of 
the most famous—and mysterious— 
places in the world. It leaped into 
fame on August 6, 1945, when the 
_ first atomic bomb burst over Hiro- 
shima. Unheard of until that day, its 
present life is as hidden from most 
people as was its very existence in pre- 
Hiroshima days. Then, those who did 
know of it dared not breathe their 
knowledge. 
~“What do you tell your wife when 
you go to Shangri La?” was the 
favorite quip of the few consultants 
who made regular trips from east or 
west to Los Alamos during the tense 
months when the bomb was in the 
making. Security regulations made it 
impossible even to hint at the rigid 
secrecy surrounding the project. 
The puzzled wives in question 
knew only that their husbands had 
top priority on airplane flights to 
Albuquerque, N. M. When they had 
verified the safe arrival of the flight, 
they undoubtedly breathed a sigh of 
relief. If they could have visualized 
the rest of the trip, the sigh of relief 
would have been replaced by a state 
of tizzy, until a telegram came saying 
“Arriving home on Flight X” (on a 
nice safe airplane). 


The Road to Shangri La 


The trip from. Albuquerque to Los 
Alamos was, and still is, made by mo- 
tor car in three hours. Army cars 
with WAC drivers met the incoming 
consultants and drove them through 
the eerily beautiful and sparsely set- 
tled New Mexican Indian country, 
through Santa Fe, on and on, and up, 
up to the hidden mesa where the 
“greatest event since the first chapter 
of Genesis” was in the making. 

Anyone ‘taking the trip ‘now, for 
the first time, and admitting to some 
justifiable terror at the steep ascent 
and sharp, turns, not to mention the 
sheer drops into space, is laughed at 
in the manner of the oldtimer with 
the tenderfoot, and regaled with 
alarming tales of the road as it used 
to be—just a series of switchbacks, 
Passes, cuts and drops, 
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MARIE KINZEL 


—By the wife of one of the “Shangri 
La” scientists. Formerly a medical 
social worker, Mrs, Kinzel writes: “I 
have been a mother and a homemaker 
so long that I think of myself now as 
primarily my husband’s wife.” 

Dr. Augustus B. Kinzel, one of the 
world’s foremost metallurgists, is 
Chief Consultant in Metallurgy to 
the Manhattan Project at Los Alamos, 
New Mexico. 


The “Shangri La” feeling created 
by the long and dangerous drive is 
increased by the stop made at the 
guardhouse for inspection of passes. 
While visitors are now admitted, they 
must be invited and then accredited 
by the security office before being ad- 
mitted to “The Hill,” as Los Alamos 
is known locally. Even after passing 
the inspection point, one has the’ sen- 
sation of being still in uninhabited 
country. There is no glimpse or 
inkling of a town, until around a 
turn, suddenly the town is there. 


The outskirts are typical of any war . 


project settlement: Barracks for army 
personnel and, regrettably, a trailer 
camp for the overflow of civilian 
workers. When the visitor asks, 
“How on earth did they find this 
place?” he learns that it was chosen, 
not only for its isolation and the 
simplicity of guarding its approaches, 
but because accommodations thought 
adequate for the project already ex- 
isted. These accommodations were 
the buildings of the Los Alamos Boys’ 
School. They had housed forty-three 
boys and the faculty. But at the time 
of the first bomb test at Alamogordo, 
the project employes, civilian and 
military, numbered many thousands! 

The scientists had the vision and 
the knowledge which resulted in 
atomic fission, but the men recruited 
from the ivory towers of their labora- 
tories to translate theory into actuality 
soon found it necessary to operate on 
a monumental scale, a scale beyond 
their dreams or experience. For ex- 
ample, one laboratory originally as- 
signed six men required 250. 


Key men were brought from indus- 


try and from. universities. All of them 


children and blindly followed thei 


were thoroughly screened in recor 
time by the FBI and transported wit 
their mystified families to live in 
unique and history-making com 
munity which the world now know 
as Los Alamos. The housing problen 
for this sudden influx of scientists— 
not to mention mechanics, electrician 
and. laborers—was met by the army 
using the Number 1 priority of thi 
Manhattan Project. Around the fe 
beautifully landscaped buildings o 
the school, four-unit apartment buil 
ings were hastily erected. The towr 
mushroomed as the pioneers came in 


Pioneers on a New Frontier 


Youth was the characteristic they 
all had in common. Even now, witk 
the town organizing on a permanent 
basis, the average adult age is thirty: 
four. The singular appropriateness 
of “Shangri La,” the land of eterna! 
youth, as an alias for this community 
is again evident. Its other outstanding 
characteristic is the high level of edu: 
cation. Approximately one fifth of 
the adult population are college grad- 
uates, with a large proportion of these 
having postgraduate degrees as well. 

The nearby town of Santa Fe was 
unable to appease its curiosity as to 
the goings on at the place it knew as 
“The Hill.” Two stories which were 
the cause of much chuckling in the 
now-it-can-be-told stage, were the re. 
sult of observation and deduction on 
the part of the townspeople. They 
observed, first, the frequency with 
which civilians on their way to “The 
Hill”, called each other “doctor”: sec- 
ond, the number of WACs reporting 
to the same place. They deduced, 
first, that the secret project was for 
manufacturing deadly disease germs; 
second, that it was a home for preg- 
nant WACs! The ridiculousness of 
these conclusions is further eviden e 
of the astonishing achievement of th 
security office. Only a selected few. 
even inside the walls, had a true 1 
ception of the momentous purpose. — 

The women who brought their 


husbands on this adventure, can justh 
claim a share of the esteem and ac 


Photographs by the author 


Los Alamos is within camera range, but completely hidden in the mesas. The view is from one of the hairpin turns in the road 


miration all Americans feel for those 
who are a part of our great pioneer 
tradition. They did not know where 
they were going, or why, except that 
the work their men were doing was 
important to the war effort. When 
they arrived at their unknown desti- 
nation they found much to discourage 
them. Some turned back — some 


always do. The others, and they are~ 


in the very great majority, rolled up 
their sleeves, settled their families, and 
then took a deep breath and looked 
around. 
They found themselves on a large 


mesa surrounded by deep, wooded 


canyons. Beyond the canyons were 
towering mountains, brooding, for- 
midable, and fascinating in their 
primitive coloring. The mesa itself 


was a naturally lovely spot, and the 


original school buildings spacious and 
attractive. But the pioneer women of 
1943 were not housed in any of these 
few gracious dwellings. They were 
settled in the four-family units sup- 
plied by the army. Adequate? Yes. 
Be eioravles Yes. Soundproof? No 


Homemakers’ Trials 


_ Scientists’ families are no different 
from those of other mortals, and 
among the chief trials of the house- 
keeper were'the sound effects in her 
new home. It.was necessary to de- 
elop auditory dexterity to the degree 
where she could shut out the noise 
from the neighbors with one ear and 
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keep the other open for significant — et 
unds in her own household. the project was rigidly censored. No 
he he ' “4 : : 3 


For the first tme in her life she 
knew the meaning of the slang 
phrase, “cooking with gas.” She was 
cooking without it, and not on an 
elaborate gadget -equipped _ electric 
range, either. Even the Number 1 
priority couldn’t accomplish that. A 
two-burner electric stove was the best 
the army could do. If you have ever 
tried to feed a family on the products 
obtainable from the heat provided by 
a two burner of any kind, you can 
appreciate this little difficulty. This 
was further complicated by the alti- 
tude where water boils cold. But as 
might be expected, the wives of men 
absorbed in cracking one of the rid- 
dles of the universe were not long 
stumped by such trifles. 

‘The necessity of starting the cook- 


_ing two hours earlier than normal in 


order to have the dinner ready on 
schedule was accepted with the grace 
with which the intelligent accept the 
inevitable. Menu planning taxed the 
imagination, as one dish meals were 
usually the order of the. day. 

On the second major health factor. 
medical care, the homemaker’s mind 
was at rest. The army maintained a 
well equipped and competently staffed 
hospital. Clinical care was available 


to all, and doctors and nurses came 


to the homes as they were needed. 
All of this was without charge—even 


babies were free. : 
The newcomer found herself living 


a goldfish existence. Not even her 


mail was private. Each letter leaving 


one was allowed to give the faintest 
hint of his or her location. All mail 
went from and was addressed to Box 
1663, Santa Fe, N. M. In writing, 
one was permitted to say, “We went 
to Santa Fe,” but not, “We went 
down to Santa Fe.” Sweethearts of 
unmarried personnel had to be con- 
tent with such burning sentiments as, 
“Oh, how I wish you were with me 
in Box 1663”! 

The army post type of life, plus 
the confinement, could have resulted 
in a gossipy, cocktail drinking, super- 
ficial routine for the women. It is in- 
teresting to speculate on whether or 
not the high average intelligence and 
education is the reason why this did 
not happen. Almost every one di- 


rected her efforts toward building the . 
community into a place where some © 


measure of the more abundant life — 
might be enjoyed. The resources for. 
the realization of this ambition had to 


be found almost entirely within the . 


individuals who were the residents 
of the community. 


. 


Children and Schools 


Schools, from nursery through high 
school, were set up. Wives and 


‘mothers who volunteered as teachers 


were equipped with good educational 
backgrounds, if not with professional 
training and experience. A library 
was established and operated by 


popular subscription; tennis courts _ 
and other facilities for sports were 


provided. Movies were made avail- 


able, study groups and a dramatic — 


group were organized, and a couple 
of string quartets contributed to com- 
munity recreation, 

An advisory council was elected. It 
had no authority and no power, but 
it made the clamor necessary to arouse 
community opinion. It had enough 
courage to stand up to the army brass 
who had the power of decision, and 
to howl for proper sanitary facilities 
when a trailer camp was installed. 

The children loved the place. Vis- 
iting there now, among the first im- 
pressions is the large number and 
healthy appearance of the children. 
The birthrate has been extraordinarily 
high for the size of the population, 
though not for the average age. One 
el — a baby born every other day has been 
One of the original school buildings, now used to house visitors to “Shangri La” the record, although not in that con- 
venient spacing. General L. R. 
Groves, being concerned with the 
housing problem, once commented to 
Dr. Oppenheimer, then the director, | 
about the alarming increase in popu- 
lation and wished that something — 
could be done about it. The director 
was noncommital in his reply. Just 
how red General Groves’ face was a 
few months later when the Oppen- | 
heimers also increased the population, 
is not a matter of record, 

The older children, coming from 
eastern environments, were at first | 
desperately homesick. Then, in a little 
while, they succumbed to the en- ' 
chantment of the country itself, They | 
adopted western dress and swapped 
their books of adventure for the real 
thing. Some of them were given cow 
ponies which made their conversion 

complete. Overnight pack trips to 
A typical four-family unit for project workers, hastily built under No. 1 priority fishing streams within bounds were 
made. For the first time these young- 
sters actually smelled and tasted 
bacon cooked over a camp fire and 
watched the smoke risé in the still — 
mountain air. The serenity brought 
back from these trips served a. good 
purpose in helping alleviate the ten- 2 


sion that began to spread through the | 
community, _ 


The Days of Tension i 


As the experiments progressed, the % 
crucial test became imminent. Ala- : 
mogordo, a desert spot in the south _ 
central part of New Mexico, had been 
™ chosen as the testing ground, and the 
date was set for July 16. The location, 
the scheduled time, and the mili 

code name “Trinity,” were secrets. 
which, added to the burden of get-. 
ue Le Q - ting ready for the real showdown, de- 
_ A fire drill outside the “Tech area,”'which is still out of bounds to visitors. veloped an almost insupportable ten- 
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on in those on the inside. This 
rain spread through all the workers 
ad, as the day approached, through 
nem to their families. Fathers no 
ynger came home to dinner. If they 
id, they gulped their food in ex- 
sperating preoccupation, and went 
ack behind the fence which guarded 


ne secret of their efforts: More than — 


nce they were summoned in the 
niddle of the night with no certainty 
s to when they would return. This 
shase was the most trying for the 
yomen. 

A doctor’s wife at least knows who 
; going to have a baby when her 
usband is called away in the middle 
fa dinner party. She has some as- 
urance of sharing his experience and 
atisfaction in the job well done when 
1e returns. But the wives of Los Ala- 
nos were like a motorist lost in a 
hick Pacific Coast fog. All their 
‘ffort had to be concentrated on fol- 
owing a white line in the road. They 
lid not know where the line led or 
when the fog would lift. But they 
snew that if they concentrated on the 
white line of their family: routine and 
heir community duties, sooner or 
ater the way would clear and they 
would reach their unknown destina- 
ion. 

When the Fog Lifted 


After Alamogordo, something new 


was added. Families knew no more 
han the rest of the world what had 
nappened. The quality of the tension 
changed, and an electric excitement 
lowed through the community. Un- 
lefinable and inexplicable, it was like 
he atmosphere before an earthquake. 
The earthquake in this case was, of 
‘ourse, Hiroshima and President Tru- 


man’s announcement. The world- — 


haking news reached the residents of 
Los Alamos just as it reached the rest 
f the world—over the radio and un- 


xpectedly. The fog lifted, the tension” 


leared and every man, woman, and 
child shared the release of now-it-can- 
e-told. Each one — from top scien- 
ists to’ young children — felt some 
measure of joy in knowing he had 
Beret aware or unaware, in a 
upendous venture. — 

“The great white light of publicity 


> the same again. A few developed 
vere cases of Great-Man-itis. Some 


yesome threshold’ on which they 
= Continued on page 374) 
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as turned on “The Scientist.” None 
those on whom it. shone will ever 


came humble in peering across the’ 


The playground with a tennis court in foreground; prefabricated houses beyond 


The Big House, a former school building, now serves as the community library 


Women for Peace and Freedom 


First at the Hague, now at Luxembourg, ten international 
Congresses have expressed their role as “weavers of peace. 


Ir was TO A SICK worLD THAT I RE- 
turned after an absence from Europe 
of ten years, years which covered the 
pivotal chapter in the rise and fall of 
National Socialism. Midsummer 
though it was, it reminded me of a 
March landscape when snow, which 
hitherto had covered all differences, 
is gone; when all the ravages of the 
winter, all the rubbish and detritus 
under that cold mantle are laid bare; 
when, also, the green grass is pricking 
up in sheltered corners and spring is 
in the air even if the wind is chill. 


Luxembourg—1946 


This world is full of painful re- 
minders, but it is small details that 
bite into one’s mind. For instance, | 
came upon a street corner in Luxem- 
bourg where a “Tracing Bureau” had 
filled window after window with 
pathetic faded pictures of missing men 
and women, lads and girls, children. 
Some of the pictures were snapshots, 
some artifically posed portraits from 
a photographer’s studio. The quaint 
Luxembourg dialect gave bare data— 
place and time of birth, status, when 
and where last heard from. “Please 
send news if any.” 

The heartache behind each of the 


poor pictures! They hurt me more 


than bomb-shattered buildings—even. 


more than the old man looking out 
of an upper story window of a long 
apartment house facade, too ruined 
for occupation. 

I speak of Luxembourg for it was 
to attend there the Congress of the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom that I had ven- 
tured to intrude. This is no time for 
pleasure travel in Europe even if that 
were pleasant today. One tries to 
think that what money one spends 
must confer a benefit, that people 
must be pleased to see some return of 
the profitable tourist. 
conditions are reversed. Here, as at 

home, goods are scarcer than money 

and shopkeepers resent secing their 
meager stock depleted when custom- 
ers want to'buy too much. 

We who came to this WILPF con- 
gress could but hope that our sober 
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But ordinary — 


EMILY GREENE BALCH 


—A native of Massachusetts, student 
in turn at Bryn Mawr, Paris, Chicago, 
Berlin, Professor Balch held the chair 
of political economy and social science 
at Wellesley when she brought her 
gifts to the peace movement at the 
outset of World War I. Herself a 
member of the International Congress 
of Women at the Hague in 1915, she 
became its delegate to the Scandin- 
avian and Russian governments. 

Secretary (1919-22) of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom at Geneva, she was elected 
an honorary president in 1936, 

She is author of “The Women at 
the Hague” (1915), “Approaches to 
the Great Settlement” (1918), “Refu- 
gees as Assets” (1939) and other 
volumes. Her telling and definitive 
study of “Our Slavic Fellow Citizens” 
(1910) was first brought out serially 
in our pages. 


pilgrimage would bear enough fruit 
to pay for its cost, however invisible 
and hard to assess the value of that 
fruit might be. 

Moreover, we were not sure wheth- 
er this might not be the last gathering 


of an old and dear fellowship. We 


had had letters that expressed doubt 
as to whether there would be young 
people who would want to carry on 
the work that older women had be- 
gun in 1915, when conditions were 
so different and problems took on 
other shapes; and especially whether 
a European generation that had 
known the comredeship of women 


and men in “the Resistance” would © 


want to work in a women’s organiza- 
tion. cae 


But when the congress came to-. 


gether there were a goodly number 
of younger women among us. “If no 
other national section wants to go on 
we shall go on alone,” said the Danes, 
with 22,000 members in their little 
country. From the first, 
continue made itself felt. 

The effort to organize an interna- 
tional body composed of women to 
work against war—against all that 
war springs from and all that war 
gives rise to—goes back to that meet- 
ing at the Hague thirty-one years ago, 


the will to 


three joint chairmen and the entire . 
executive committee of twelve were 


for which Jane Addams of Hul 
House, Chicago, and some forty 
American women set out that year 
on the old Dutch steamer Noordam 
Their meeting had been called by 2 
small international group of suffra- 
gists and the movement, thus started. 
was confirmed and widened in a con- 
gress held at Zurich in 1919 when 
the Peace Conference of World War 
I was still in session in Paris. 

The present name was agopted that 
year at Zurich and a ‘constitution 
framed which was based on the com- 
mon work of national sections. These 
thus grew out of the international 
body and not vice versa. A head- 
quarters was set up in Geneva where 
I had the great privilege of working 
for three years as international secre- 
tary. Miss Addams was president— 
and continued in that post until her: 
death in 1935, : 

Altogether the women of the In- 
ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom have come together at: 
ten international congresses —at the: 
Hague in 1915; at Zurich, Vierina, | 
Washington, Dublin, and Prague; at. 
Zurich for a second time; then Gren-' 
oble, Lubacovice in 1939, and now 
Luxembourg in 1946. The interval 
between the two last congresses was | 
both long and testing. Not one iron 
curtain but many divided such 
women in wartime. They had been 
exposed to very different experiences. 
Their information as to what had 
been happening elsewhere had been 
screened and colored by the national 
press of each country. Had their old 
unity evaporated ? a 

I can only say that we found each 
other again; we tested each other; 
we were resolved to go on working 
together. Py 


The Make-up of the Congress 


It was a very representative group 
that gathered at Luxembourg in spite 
of the gaps in our old roster. The 


present. The most numérous delega 


tions came from national sections in 
Great Britain, the three Scandinavian — 
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icountries, the United States, France, 
\Switzerland. Their numbers did not 
ymake them more significant than 
lthose who came, often with great diffi- 
‘culty, from Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
‘Finland, Holland, Poland, Yugosla- 
iyia, and Brazil. ; 

There was no one from the Aus- 
tralian or Canadian sections. Nor any- 
jone from Italy or Hungary; but hap- 
pily Frau Gella Hertzka was able to 
‘come from Austria and what a fresh 
breath her delightful and original per- 
sonality brought. 

It was a great disappointment that 
-aone of the loyal and much enduring 
| German members were able to come. 


all the more rewarding to have with 
us an Annamite lady, much _inter- 
ested in the affairs of Indo-China 
then being discussed at the Fontaine- 
bleau conference. We had expected a 
delegate from the newly formed na- 
tional section in Cuba, but there was 
partial compensation ifthe announce- 
ment of a new section formed in Bra- 
zil under excellent auspices and the 
presence of its president, Madame: de 
Carvallo, who proved an effective 
speaker. 

When I think of the difficulties that 
stood in the way of attendance on 
every plane—physical, financial, po- 
litical, and psychological—the fact that 


We had counted on having them with 
us and when the list of expected dele- 
gations was sent to the Luxembourg 
committee that helped in preparing 
the congress, Germans were of course 
included. Obstacles prevented their 
entering Luxembourg itself, however, 
when it was too late to seek for an- 
other meeting place. The women who 
hold the most strategic position of all, 
those who are working to reeducate 
their German fellow ‘citizens, could 
neither help us nor be helped by us 
at Luxembourg. 

We also had especially desired to 
have women with us from Russia. We 
had hoped, too, for those from the 
East; from Egypt and Palestine where 
we have members, and _ especially 
from India; from China; from Japan 
where the national section did such 
fine work for peace while that was 
still possible; from the Philippines. 
Java, and the rest of the East. It was 


Luxembourg. 
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the congress could be held at all, and 
above all that it could be so successful, 
seems almost a miracle. 


A great deal of business had to be 
crowded into five days, together with 
meetings of the executive committee 
preceding and following it. Not only 
were there the usual business of a 
congress to attend to but crucial de- 
cisions of a practical ‘sort as to our 
future, Language was more than usu- 
ally a difficulty after the long break 
of wartime, but the temper of the 
assembly was excellent and the leader- 
ship, largely thanks to Gertrude Baer, 
expert. 

Another international congress at 
Luxembourg overlapped the WILPF 


_ congress. Its aims and work had much 


in common but the tempo and tone 
of the two bodies were strikingly dif- 


ferent. That of the women, wholly — 
unofficial as we were, and remote 
‘from the seats of power, was marked” 
by an intense personal devotion. A_ 


i 


warm and powerful current of feel- 
ing, simple firsthand actuality and 
complete realism were coupled with 
readiness to work hour after hour 
under fatiguing conditions. All these 
gave the meetings in the hall of the 
Palais Municipal a special character. 
There was a refreshing absence not 
only of interruptions for extraneous 
purposes but, above all, of eloquence 
and phrase-making. 

As had happened in 1919, an ofh- 
cial Peace Conference was discussing 
peace treaties in Paris while these 
women were at work together. Ac- 
cordingly they appealed to the diplo- 
matic representatives of the twenty- 
one nations to put aside considera- 
tions of national prestige and interest 
and work for the common good of 
all people. In particular, their plea 
was for the secure inclusion in the 
peace treaties of provisions to safe- 
guard human rights and respect for 
the dignity of the human personality. 

With the French authorities con- 
ferring at the same time with repre- 
sentatives of Indo-China at Fontaine- 
bleau, it was decided to send an ap- 
peal there also, reflecting the concern 
WILPF has always felt that disad- 


-vantaged peoples, the “dependent,” 


the “colonial,” and the “backward,” 
the little peoples, the weak peoples, 
be freed from exploitation and helped 
to set their feet on the path to real 
freedom in its large human sense. 


Some Contrasts 
While there is so much that all 


members of the WILPF have in com- 


mon, there are of course divergent 
tendencies within its membership as 
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there are outside. First, there is the 
well known contrast, perhaps more of 
emphasis than of kind, between those 
pacifists in the full sense who are 
primarily interested in purity of per- 
sonal conduct, and those who are 
mainly preoccupied with efforts to 
build peace on secure economic and 
political foundations. 

Next, a few at least of those present 
were definitely prejudiced against 
Russia; others gave evidence of a deep 
sense of loyalty toward that country. 
Though I do not believe that anyone 
would have exonerated the policy of 
the USSR (or of any other govern- 
ment) from blame at all points, an 
explosion occurred when an inexperi- 
enced member, discussing a resolution 
to which her remarks were not ger- 
mane, launched on a condemnation in 
quite unqualified and general terms 
of Soviet action in Baltic territory. 
There was not time to go into these 
burning questions in a way that 
would have been fair and helpful. It 
is to be hoped that when our next 
congress comes together the question 
of the peace treaties, which is an open 
wound, will be out of the way and 
the international situation cleared up 
to a point where frank discussion may 
be possible and useful. 

A third line of contrast was that be- 
tween those women whose countries 
had suffered occupation and_ those 
who escaped that terrible experience. 
The former were pathetically im- 
pressed by the necessity of making 
the rest of us understand, feel, how- 
ever faintly, what it meant to be un- 
der German military masters. What 
was touching and surprising was the 
freedom from hatred. As so often hap- 
pens, those who suffer most are the 
most generous in their reactions. 

Nevertheless, certain resolutions pro- 
posed—on the Nuremberg trials and 
on treatment of vanquished peoples 
—were painful and unacceptable to 


some delegates who had to consider _ 


not only their own personal position 
but that of the group they represented 
at home, and the effect of any con- 
gress action on the continuance of 
their work. 

-. A Belgian delegate said to me: “The 
Americans are very intransigent when 
they will n 
of ‘comprehension’ instead of ‘fra- 
ternity.’” Some. Americans, however, 
wishing to secure the maximum of 
‘teal consent and to avoid “majoriza- 
tion” of minority opinion, had_ pro- 
posed that no- resolution be passed 


even consent to speak — 


which was opposed by a substantial 
minority (this to be interpreted as ten 
or more). The congress was unwill- 
ing to accept a veto in such form but 
much the same end was reached by 
voluntary withdrawal by the propos- 
ers of certain resolutions which were 
hard to swallow on one side or the 


other. 


Absent and Present 


At Luxembourg we remembered the 
members and leaders we had lost: 
some like Aletta Jacobs of Holland 
and Jane Addams herself, by death 
occuring in its natural course; some 
in wartime like Leda Gustava Hey- 
mann and Anita Augsburg; or like 
Marie Smolkova by death hastened 
by sufferings in prison; some as mar- 
tyrs in concentration camps and gas 
chambers, like Rosa Manus of Am- 
sterdam, Eugenie Meller and Melanie 
Wambery of Budapest, Senator Plan- 
unkova and the Kulka family of 
Czechoslovakia, and too many others. 

It is perhaps not surprising that 
many of the participants were women 
of science like Dr. Gertrude Woker, 
professor of chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Berne, and Dr. Naima 
Sahlbom, recently decorated by the 
King of Sweden; or distinguished 
teachers like Andree Jouve, professor 
of history in a Paris Lycee, Dr. Ger- 
trude C. Bussey, professor of philos- 
ophy at Goucher, and Marie Lous- 
Mohr, one of the heroic band of Nor- 
wegian teachers who herself sup- 
ported twenty-eight months of Nazi 
imprisonment with a nobility of spirit 
for which words are weak. 

The executive committee of twelve 
elected from a panel of names pro- 
posed by members of the congress 
struck me as a singularly well bal- 
anced body of women of outstanding 
quality. If I were good at thumbnail 
sketches I should like to describe them 
all. This committee, plus consultative 
members ‘of whom each national sec- 
tion is entitled to send two, will meet: 
in Geneva next year during the Whit- 
suntide holidays, 

They will find themselves in our 
Matson Internationale—perched high 
on the side of the hill which is the 


center of old Geneva. Here, with its__ needs, 


weather-stained white portico and 
pleasant garden at the top of two long 
flights of stone stairs, our office has 
functioned uninterruptedly since 1920. 
There seems every reason to expect © 
that the Swiss capital, even if it is not 
the seat of the ‘United Nations, will 


continue to be a nucleus for interna- 
tional relations, private and official. 

Part of the international activity of 
the WILPF, however, will doubtless 
be carried on in New York as-it was 
during the war. It was from there 
that Gertrude Baer issued a series of 
remarkable circular letters which 
constantly knit anew those threads of 
the widely scattered membership 
which not even total war could tear 
apart. Wherever the United Nations 
is functioning it will always be of. 
prime interest to the WILPF— 
whether through the General Assem- 
bly or the Security Council or, quite 
especially, through the International 
Labor. Office, the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the Trusteeship Council 
and (not least) UNESCO. 


Encouragement—and Faith 


Meanwhile, Luxembourg’ afforded 
us a picturesque setting for our con- 
gress, offering many creature com- 
forts unavailable in stricken France, 
The capital itself was spared; but. 
some of us visited the outlying regions. 
which were ravaged horribly. Here, 
too, is the great cemetery .where oy 
many American soldiers, including 
General Patton, are buried. — 

I have written this account in a 
very personal vein, perhaps too much 
so, for this effort to pool the intelli- 
gence and energy of women for the 
inseparable ends of peace and freedom : 
is very much interwoven with my 
own life. But I am not prejudiced 
when I find this meeting sympto- 
matic and encouraging at a time when ie 
encouragement and faith were. never ° 
more needed than today — perhaps 
more bitterly needed in Europe than 
in America. 

One of the things I hope is that our 
Women’s International League may 
appeal as a suitable channel to an ade- 
quate number of young women to- _ | 
day. The greatest happiness that can — 
come to a human being is to find : 
scope for all he possesses of capacity 
and purpose for some worthwhile end. 

_ Such a movement as ours needs lead. 
ers who will give it their all; it needs _ 
rank and file members who will give. ~ 
it their mite 6f time and energy; it 

“obviously, the “sinews of 
Peace ees eS 
Happily this is only one of many — 
related and converging efforts; but 
those who take part cherish it as as 
reservoir of devotion and ability ~ 
which can be drawn on by women | 
working together. ioe ae 
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Teachers repaired and painted this model classroom, and devised equipment for safe drinking water and for anda asian 
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~ School Health in Ecuador 


How a hundred primary teachers, partners in an Inter-American project, learned new 
ways of thinking, planning, and working together to combat ignorance and disease. 


AA SHORT COURSE IN SCHOOL HEALTH IN 
the United States would scarcely be 
noticed among the many offerings by 
uMiversities, teachers colleges, and 
institutes. But in Ecuador last year, 
‘when two short courses in school 
health were conducted for about one 


hundred primary school teachers, the _ 


project was featured by the press 
throughout the country. 

- These courses were big events in 
Ecuador for. several reasons. First, 
nothing like this had been done be- 
fore. Second, the courses were jointly 
sponsored by the Ecuadorian and 
United States governments, giving 
them international significance. Third, 
the poorly paid teacher of Ecuador, 
who often must work at several other 
jobs to earn his living, has had very 
little attention from a government 
constantly faced with a budgetary 
problem. 

» Ecuador's total population is ap- 
proximately that of Chicago, scattered 
through remote and inaccessible re- 
gions. Rugged mountains and tropical 
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FRANCES McSTAY ADAMS 


—By_an_American journalist, for two 
years radio representative of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs in 
Ecuador. Mrs. Adams also acted as 
consultant to the Inter-American Edu- 
cational Foundation for the special 
courses in school health which she 
describes in this article. 


jungles have impeded the economic 
development of this Andean country. 
Two thirds (about 2,000,000) of the 
people are Indians and live now al- 
most as they did 400 years ago. This 
tremendous primitive population has 
always had to struggle against almost 
hopeless economic, social, and health 
conditions. 

The country is sharply divided into 
two sections—coast and mountains— 
with entirely different problems, cul- 
tures, and aspirations. Intense region- 
alism, plus meager economic develop- 
ment, has resulted in great instability. 
Violent political overturns have been 
frequent. Political considerations de- 


‘ 


termine the humblest public appoint- 
ments. 

One consequence of all this is that 
health conditions in Ecuador are abys- 
mally poor. It is estimated that only 
one child in three reaches the age of 
one year. Intestinal parasites, malaria, 
hookworm, tuberculosis, typhus, ty- 
phoid, and other ills are taken for 
granted. Many Ecuadorians are liter- 
ally starving on an unbalanced diet. 
Many suffer filth diseases. 

To help our neighbors to the South 
solve their health problems is recog- 
nized as an integral part of a good 
neighbor policy. Further, increasing 
air travel facilitates the rapid spread 
of epidemics from one continent to 
the other. Therefore, our government 
has cooperated with the other Ameri- . 
can Republics in building hospitals 
and in constructing sewerage systems 
and other sanitary projects. The sani- 
tary engineering projects have been 
developed under the direction of the 
Health and Sanitation Division of the 
Office of Inter-American affairs, form- 
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erly the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Through the 
Education Division, now the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, 
the United States has signed coopera- 
tive agreements with the other Ameri- 
can Republics for exchange of books, 
students, teachers, and: educational ad- 
ministrators. Dr. Kenneth Holland, 
former president of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Educational Foundation and now 
in charge of libraries and exchange of 
students in the Department of State, 
handled the agreements for the U. S. 
It was under the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation and the Ecua- 
dorian Ministry of Education, with 
some aid from other Inter-American 
agencies, that the two six-week courses 
in school health were held in Ecua- 
dor. Both were scheduled for vaca- 
tion months, one on the coast in 
Guayaquil in January and February; 
the other in. Quito, the mountain capi- 
tal, during August and September. 


Shaping the Plans 


- Our purpose was to give the teach- 
ers something that would result in 
better living, so we had to think in 
realistic terms. We asked ourselves: 
What can these people do in their 
own schools and communities to im- 
prove health conditions? How can we 
convince ther that it is to their own 
interest to. make these improvements? 
We had to remember that the rural 


teachers in Ecuador deal principally 


with children who live in mere huts. 


The planning committee made the daily schedule, based on the wishes of the group 


eat unclean food, drink contaminated 
water, sleep in dirty daytime clothing, 
use the ground for a toilet. Our first 
task was to show the teachers why 
these living habits lead to disease. 

During both courses we covered 
approximately the same subject mat- 
ter, adapting it to the particular needs 
of the coast and sierra sections. Dr. 
Dorothy Nyswander, specialist in 
health education for the Inter-Ameri- 
can Educational Foundation, acted as 
technical consultant throughout the 
project. The Ecuadorian Ministry of 
Education provided classrooms and 
living quarters, personnel to keep rec- 
ords, chaperones in the dormitories, 
and carried on other administrative 
tasks. At least one representative from 
the Ministry of Education attended 
the courses at all times. 

The first step in organizing the 
course was to select teachers. It was 
decided to invite teachers from each 
province, the number depending on 
the size of the province. Provincial 
directors used various means in mak-- 
ing their choices. One director con- 
ducted a contest, and writers of prize- 
winning letters were invited to attend 
the course. Each teacher received 
transportation and living expenses 
from funds administered by the Min>~ 
istry of Education. 
__ The next step was to enlist the help 
of experts—physicians, sanitary engi- 
neers, home economists, and others 


who could give technical information 


and direct field trips and workshop 


activities. The writer consulted people 
in all branches of the government con- 
cerned with health; also physicians in 
private practice and Americans 1n 
various agencies. The response was 
generous and enthusiastic. 

A source sheet was drawn up nam- 
ing individuals and the topics they 
would discuss, and also listing perti- 
nent motion pictures, film strips, 
books, pamphlets, and other available 
materials. This complete summary of 
sources served as the basis for plan- 
ning the course. 


Teachers as Students 


The registration days were exciting. 
For many of the teachers, this was 
their first trip to the city. For others, 
it was the first since they had finished 
their training. Last minute details, 
such as getting enough mattresses for 
dormitories improvised in the normal 


schools, arranging sanitary kitchen 


conditions, quieting an incipient rebel- 
lion among a group of seforitas who 


wanted to live in the school building 


because, they said, they could not walk | 


the eight blocks from dormitory te 


classroom—all this added to the ex- | 


citement of those first days. 


While all were primary teachers, : 
it was by no means a homogeneous | 
group. They ranged in age from 
twenty to fifty. Some were priests and | 
nuns. A few had finished secondary 


school only. Others had earned éer- 
tificates from a teacher training school. 
A few had never been outside their 


rural provinces; some had lived in» 


the capital and had gone out to rural. 
districts to teach. 

At first, some of the teachers had 
a chip-on-the-sheulder attitude. Of 
course they appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to come to a special course, but. 
why was the United States doing this? 
And what did the Ministry of Edu- 
cation expect of them? In their own 
schools, they had little with which to 
work—insufficient funds, poor school 


buildings, usually adapted from run-— 


down private homes, no sanitary fa- 


cilities. Was this course only going — 
to make them more discontented? ~~ 


They became almost hostile when 
they found that they themselves were 
going to plan the course. “But where 
is the horario (schedule), sefora?” 


they would ask, They were told that | 


the first week would be devoted | 


orientation. We would discuss the 
meaning of a school health program. 
‘We would try to find out what the 
problems were, where the teachers — 


| 


themselves most wanted help. Then 
the rest of the course would be 
planned by the group. “But sefora,” 
some said, “we have never done things 
this way.” “Well,” some of the more 
open-minded suggested, “let’s try it. 
Maybe it will work out. Let’s give it 
a try.” 

After several days of class discus- 
sion, the idea began to catch on. The 
teachers were discovering other points 
of view, new ideas from their own 
colleagues. It had not occurred to 
them that this would be the case. 
They had come to hear an oracle, 
not to discuss their problems them- 
selves. They began to argue about the 
meaning of mental hygiene; they took 
up cudgels to defend superstitions ex- 
isting in certain parts of the country 
as to the cause and treatment of dis- 
ease. They ended their first week with 
the appointment of a planning com- 
mittee, directed by the group to build 
a schedule around this general scheme: 

Second week: Sanitation (water, sew- 
age, milk, food processing, distribution 
and storage at home, and $0 on.) 

Third and fourth weeks: Communi- 
cable diseases. 

Fifth week: Mental hygiene, physical 
education, nutrition, child care includ- 
ing immunization. 

Sixth week: Finishing workshop pro- 
jects; completion of teaching materials 
adapted to community needs; lectures 
on several subjects not included in pre- 
ceding weeks; development of school 
health programs. 


aa On one of their field trips the teachers 
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The planning committee went to 
work with the source sheet, and laid 
out each week in detail. During the 
preliminary week the group had de 
cided that in their workshop activities 
they wanted to make a model school- 
room, plan a school breakfast and 
lunch, and develop #eaching aids to 
be used in connection with both these 
projects. Also, it was decided that all 
teachers would be given complete 
physical examinations. When the 
planning committee submitted _ its 


scheme, they encountered a demand 


he 


The school lunch committee planned, prepared and served two low-cost meals 


visited a hospital being constructed under a cooperative teuador-U.5, agreement 


for more activities. Once they had ex- 
perienced the thrill of planning for 
themselves, the group wanted to fill 
twice the number of the hours in a 
day! 

Needless to say, there were hitches 
—in differences of opinion, occasional 
inability of a physician to arrive on 
time, failure of a field trip bus to 
show up as scheduled. But we pointed 
out that no school program could. be 
ironclad. The planning committee 
ilso made clear to the group that we 
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“The Oldest Man in the World” 


That is how he was known in the Kentucky Mountains. 


How I went to see him—and what he told me there. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS HAVE COME AND 
gone since he beat me at “rifle-gun 
shootin’!” As his long-lived kinsmen 
reckoned his age when he drew his 
sights that summer’s afternoon in the 
Kentucky mountains, he was then 
older than these United States of 
America. 

That is, he would have been a year 
old when George Washington was 
first inaugurated as President. At his 
birth, Napoleon was a young lieuten- 
ant of nineteen. Abraham Lincoln 
and Charles Darwin were born the 
year he came of voting age. While 
his heart had been beating, English 
poets from Byron to Rupert Brooke 
had been born and had lived and 
died. 

If he himself had been able to 
write, he could have dated letters in 
three centuries. But of literary rec- 
ords—of emperors and presidents, of 
scientists and poets, and of all their 
works in the written archives of his- 
tory, he knew nothing. When I first 
met him on July 9, 1921, he still 
lived in the same Kentucky mountain 
“holler” where he had dwelt for over 
a century, still signed his name with 
a cross mark at one hundred and 
thirty-three. 

Such at least was the age he ac- 
counted himself and was generally be- 
lieved by his neighbors. Among these 
I met few who were skeptical. Sev- 
eral very old inhabitants, who had 
known him all their lives, told me 


‘he seemed to them no less aged when 


they were little children. 

True, the only documentary" evi- 
dence was a tax receipt in his name, 
dated 1824. If, as is probable, he was 
then of legal age, that would indicate 
that his “birth year was at least as 


early as 1803. This document I never 


saw; but was told it was put “on 
evidence”. when, in 1919, he was “dis- 
covered” the outer world and 


_taken to a county fair to be exhibited 
as “The Oldest Man in the World.” 


From other data, however, which I 
took some pains to record from 


‘spoken sources in several neighboring 


PERCY MACKAYE 
Poems by Marion and Percy MacKaye 


—The third of three articles, This, 
the heart of an unpublished manu- 
script, comes in sequence to two in- 
stallments from the Journal for 1921 
of Marion Morse MacKaye: 
August 
God, Humanity and the Mountains 
September 
Poetry of the Wild Trails 

With their son, Robert, Mr. and 
Mrs. MacKaye made a unique cultural 
exploration resulting in plays, fan- 
tasies, an epic, and tales, known as 
MacKaye’s Folk-Cycle.* 

By far the greatest creative outcome 
of Percy MacKaye’s half-century ex- 
perience of folklife, shared by his 
wife, was recently made known, on his 
70th birthday at a national testi- 
monial to him and to her memory, by 
the announcement of his tetralogy, 
The Mystery of Hamlet, King of Den- 
mark, four verse plays in prologue to 
Shakespeare’s masterpiece— 

The Ghost of Elsinore 

The Fool in Eden Garden 

Odin Against Christus 

The Serpent in the Orchard 

This, his magnum opus, has been 
appraised by authorities as a work of 
eminent significance to the theater and 
to the world of literature. 


tS 
creeks of the mountains, I reached 
the conclusion, that he was surely 
118, and might well be as much older 
as he said he was. Certainly he came 
of a family of centenarians, and 
though he had scored a higher notch 
of years than any of his kindred, his 
neighbors felt he was “jist runnin’ 
true to stock.” 

Both as a biological “sport” and as 
an interesting native survivor of our 


own early history, John Shell, Sis of: 


Big Laurel so appealed to my imagin- 
ation that I hazarded my first ride 
on a mountain mule in a remote hunt 


*Cf. “Dipped in Sky A °Study of Pp, 
MacKaye’s entucky Mountain’ Folk-Cycle. by 
‘rank ay ggett. G 1, 1930, 
MacKaye,” by B. A. Botkin. ~ American S ech 
April, Betts Reprint, Warwick and. York, Pri 


more, 


World.” A voter from far down-c vi 
_ brought word that “Uncle John” Shell 


tucky at a tiny station on the Poor 
Fork, and had ridden into a worlc 
ot primeval forests. My wife and ou 
son Rob, a stalwart lad, were with 
me, and that evening, in a little val. 
ley, we found ourselves dreamily at 
home in an old log cabin of the hos- 
pitable Pine Mountain Settlement 
School. ; 

Far above us, for miles and miles, 
over gigantic blooms of chestnut for- 
est, pungent with fragrance, the high 
moon had shone down precipitous 
slopes. Close by us, now, the crink- 
ling waters of a creek gurgled over a 
splash-dam, and eerie whippoorwills 
called from the dark timber. 

A few days later, a county election 
was held at the Settlement and, from 
a score of distant creek beds, the 
mountaineers came thronging down 
and up the trails, afoot or on mules 
and horses. Whole families turned out 
astride of sacks and saddlebags. Men- 
folk with slung rifle-guns brought 
their children, wives and even gun- 
bonnetted grandmothers—for this was 
the first mountain election to be held 
after women had been granted the. 
vote. 

The occasion was a kind of outdoor 
festival—of .picnic, poetry, and poli- 
tics combined. Booths for voters had 
been set up in a rough structure of 
beams, partly roofed over, but the 
gathering soon overspread the hill- 
side where the tuning of fiddles and 
swapping of yarns and ballads vied 
with the lilting voices of orators and 
the lunchbasket gossip of “grannies.” 

Meanwhile, the “brought-on” Aus- 
tralian ballot system was humorously 
ignored by long-moustachioed faces, 
thrust over the tops of booth boxes to. 
acquire a stick of snuff or a point of 
election advice from the sociable pre- 
siding officer, with a—“Heigh, Squire! | 
I ‘low Brother Gib would make a 
right smarter sheriff than Uncle Eleck. 
What’s your own jedgment?” 3 
_At this gathering, I had my fi 
tidings of this “Oldest Man in 


was feeling “moughty triflin’,” “a 
sight bad” in his head from the re- 
cent spell of heat, and gave his opin- 
ion that the “old ancient” was failing 
rapidly. This news was enough to 
spur me to risk no postponement in 
trying to see at least the last spark 
of Washington’s contemporaries. 

His cabin was distant some fifteen 
“mountain miles’—a round trip of 
about thirty—in a region where no 
automobile had ever penetrated the 
wild trails. These were mainly narrow 
paths along the sheer banks of moun- 
tain torrents, or the rocky channel 
beds of the creeks themselves where 
fallen trees often obstructed the trav- 
eler. I would need a “saddle-beast” 
and a guide. Afterward we were to 
make many such excursions on foot 
and astride; but as yet I was a very 
green tenderfoot from the lowlands. 
So I arranged with a young moun- 
taineer to supply a “mountainy” mule 
and accompany me on my pilgrimage. 
Soon after sunrise, I set forth with 
him—bidding my wife goodbye at our 
cabin by the splash-dam. 


The Spectrum of Greenness 


* Our trail led southward, following 
a “branch” upstream by crookling val- 
leys to its head waters, passing higher 
and dipping again to accompany an- 
other water course, called Big Laurel, 
from its first small springing till it 
became a deep creek, roaring through 
ravines of tall, shadowing timber. 
Near the divide, we passed a prim- 
itive schoolhouse, miles from any- 
where and tenanted only for a few 
weeks of the year, when some native 
man of “book larnin’” might be free 
to leave his other labors to teach the 
far-gathered children “the three R’s.” 
Farther on we came to the cabin 
of a kinsman of my companion who 
yodeled a high, forewarning cry at 
our approach—the usual custom in 
the mountains to indicate a friendly 
call. This brought a fierce pack of 
barking hounds to the paling gate, 
where soon the features of an old 
mountain schoolmaster peered out, 
gray-bearded and serene—a face as 
nobly handsome and Greek-chiseled 
as any hero of Homer’s Iliad. His 
“ole woman” sat smoking her clay 
Pipe as we chatted with him. 
_ The zest of keen, warm air as we 
| assed-on, the flash of red birds from 
green boughs of unfamiliar “spran- 
les,” soft wood-flutings of wild doves 
d vistas of far blue ridges, inter- 
ove and blended their lines to the 


strange rhythm of my gaunt mule. 
These are still fresh in my memory; 
yet even more is the racking physical 
exertion needful to surmount my 
scrambling mule through the snaggy 
twistings of those precarious trails. 

After some hours we came upon a 
“village” of three calsitie¢—one of them 
combining: in its two rooms a store 
and the home of a large family. Here 
the creek and our trail turned 
abruptly westward. 

“How much farther on is the Old- 
est Man’s?” I ventured to ask my 
guide. Already the hinges of my 
knees gave premonitory twinges of 
those pangs which before sundown 
were to render me inarticulate with 
mule-misery. 

“Oh, a smart little ways yit,” he 
replied cheerfully. 


Mule-Back 
A mountainy ballad by PM 


Where foot trails high on the log-path 
And hoof in the brown ford under, 
I left my dear in the brakes of dawn 
By the wicket of wonder— 
God’s turning-stile— 
In Kentucky, the kind-hearted, 
Where a man and his will are never 
parted 
And a mule is as good as a mile. 


All day, my stirrups treadled 
The loom of the shuttling mountains: * 
The mipkin piped in the paw-paw tree, 
And his guggling fountains 
Trickled cool— 
In Kentucky, the kind-hearted, 
Where a man and his song are seldom 
parted 
And a mile is the best of a mule. 


—All dusk, my stirrups ravelled 


The warp of the winding hollows: 
The black pots swung in the supper 
_ smoke 
And the bats and swallows 
Dartled and span— 
In Kentucky, the kind-hearted, 
Where a man and his legs are slowly 
parted 
When a mule is the most of a man. 


Oh, lilt of the heart can smother 
The groaning of knee-pans under: | 
So I hailed my dear on the banks of 
dark; 
But I swore, by thunder 
And God’s wide rule 
Of Kentucky, the kind-hearted, 
That the foot and the ground should 
never be parted 
When a man lights down from his 
mule. 


The “smart” of that reply rankles 
yet in the quick of remembrance. Just 
then, however, the zest of the hunt, 
and the disdain of man-spirit for mere 
mule-flesh were still overmastering. 
I rode on—for some hours more—a 
tenderfoot discovering the full spec- 
trum of his own greenness. 


The End of the Trail 


We had breakfasted at dawn. Past 
noon, a stark forest of girdled trees 
let in the dazzling sun-heat through 
its bare boughs. But soon enormous 
clouds, blue-black and funnel-formed, 
swung over the high ridges and a 
mountain storm was bursting over us, 
flailing the racked timber with a 
whirlpool of winds and licking the 
sudden dark with wild lightnings. 

By their flashes, we saw ahead of 
us a little bridge spanning the creek 
near the entrance of a cabin yard. The 
next moment we had galloped across 
it to bellowing thunder, flung our 
bridle-reins over a paling, and dashed 
for the cabin just ahead of a ducking 
from a tempestuous downpour. 

“Drownded, be” yer” “7 came a 
chuckly voice from the deep porch. 

In a hickory-split chair sat an old 
mountaineer, holding a small boy on 
his knees. When the roaring of rain 
on the roof shingles lulled a bit, I 
fell into talk with him. Hale and 
husky, of a short, stocky build, he | 
appeared very aged, and I was not 
surprised when he told me that the 
boy was his great grandson. 

Could it be that this storm had 
driven me to meet the very person 
who—? Then I blurted out: 

“I’m on my way now to see an old 
man on this creek. May I ask your 
name, sir?” 

“Axe me my name? Shore ye kin. 
My name’s Shell.” Shell! The answer 
set my heart knocking. 

“So you are John Shell of Big Lau- 
rel?” 

“No, I ain’t,” he responded, “John 
—he’s my Paw. He lives down yander 
a ways, to where this-yere crick jines 
Greasy Crick. You'll find him thar 
to home, I reckon. My front name is 
Bill. I’m the oldest chip of him.” 

Further talk revealed that this “old- 
est chip” of the Oldest Man was him- 
self well “up in ninety,” and that 
most of his own descendants lived 
with him or close by. Some of these 
we met when the storm lifted. 

So once more I “crooked the preg- 
nant hinges” of my knees, and rode 
mule-weary for about an hour longer. 
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Except for a solitary wild hog, we met 
no denizen of this wilderness. Then, 
emerging from ivy-green timber, Big 
Laurel widened to match its name; 
and soon our mules were splashing 
the stony shallows of a broad river. 
Keeping to its left margin, we came 
out on a black-soiled “bottom” of rich 
farm land, and here—near the junc- 
ture of another stream — we dis- 
mounted at last by the palings of 
John Shell, Sr. No dogs challenged 
us as we entered a long bare enclosure 
and made our way on broad, smooth, 
“steppy-stones” to a central door 
deeply porched in. 

The cabin itself, though squat and 
weathered by a hundred winters, was 
not at all dilapidated. With a half- 
story attic over a portion of the lower 
rooms, it struck me as more prosper- 
ous and extensive than any other |] 
had yet seen in those parts. Beyond 
were fruit trees and gardens, well 
tended. The Oldest Man, evidently, 
was also a patriarch of property. 

Some of his kindred greeted us at 
the door. Old “Uncle John,” they told 
us, had been “ailin’ with the heat” 
but, already considerably better, was 
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now taking his “noonin’ wink.” In 
the half gloom of the large living 
room, 1a great open chimney 
place of rough stones, I discerned an 
immense poster-bed. On the pied 
quilt “kivvers” a dim figure lay curled 


near 


asleep. 
At our voices, he stirred and rose 
quickly on one elbow, peering 


through a straggly snowfall of long 
hair—the oldest, vividest gaze I have 
ever seen or imagined, It was a mo- 
ment staggering, spectral — indelibly 
strange. To return the keen stare in 
two glinting eyes which had looked 
on three centuries tingled me from 
toe to scalp. There was a long instant 
of utter stillness. 

“Who’s thar?” came a living voice, 
feebly vibrant, and the ghostly spell 
was snapped. 

“Jest only a stranger, Uncle, drapped 
in to see ye. Will you finish your vit- 
tles now?” 

Nearby, a portly kinswoman laid 
out a dish of dried-bean soup on a 
table; and soon a shrunk, over-bent 
form slipped off the bed, slid over 
the floor (one could hardly say 
“walked”) to a cane chair, and forth- 


Three of John Shell’s five generations: son, great-grandson, great-great grandson 


with began ‘supping with a spoon. 

“You're good an’ welcome, sir,” he 
shot at me with that shining glance, 
so alive yet so mistily ancient, which 
had first held my surprise. “Take ye 
a cheetr. 

I took the chair, which he pointed 
at with a long, sharp taloned great- 
toe protruding from a gap in his 
warped shoe. At this “gesture,” I 
thought of the old-time “leg bouts” in 
these mountains when “bully wras- 
tlers,” in duel, were ripped open by 
the toenails of their antagonists. Had 
he once been a county “bully,” I won- 
dered! But a queerly winsome smile in 
the corner of his wizened cheek put 
me at ease as I watched him more 
closely in the slanting of light from a 
window. 


John Shell, Sr. 


He was surely the Quick and the 
Dead! Besides his broken shoes, he 
wore only blackened trousers and an 
infinitely patched undershirt of gray 
wool; both garments wrinkled close 


to his skeleton-like form. He seemed > 


to have been born in them. The taut 
skin, drawn over cheek and jaw and 
over the sinews of his boney forearms 
and hands, was tanned like a mum- 
my’s. Yet his motions were as agile as 
a lizard’s; and his roving eyes were 
quickened with inward lights of hu- 
mor and swift observation. Despite 
his crooked figure, his shreds ahd 
patches, I was impressed by his native 
dignity and courteous bearing as he 
replied to my questions. 

“Yes, I calcerlate I was one hundred 
and thirty-three year old, come round 
my last birthday. No, I  warn’t 
borned here, but I’ve lived in this- 
yere holler ever since I was fifteen 
year old. I: was borned down to Ten- 
nessee, in an Injun:stockade. 

“Did I ever see Injuns thar? Yes, 
sir! When I was a little chunk, I’d 
lay out and watch ’em. Come along 
by the river, they would, fetchin’ 
their baskets. Single file, every time. 
Injuns won’t go no other wise. Every 
feller steps in the other feller’s tracks, 
so’s nobody can’t count ’em by their 
prints. 

“My mother was a Fry; Dutch 
stock; Polly Anna Fry,” he went on 


~~ about his childhood and family and 


I jotted down notes unobtrusively. 
“Her father was Nicholas Fry, of. 


Ca’liny. Right in the notch of North — 


and. South Ca’liny, he was raised on 


a farm thar. Sightliest bottom in the 3 
world, and I’m agoin’ back thar some ‘ 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


} 


o these days. Hain’t you ever seen 


shit? I keep axin’ every stranger feller 


[ see about hit. Quare you ain’t néver 


+ heerd on hit. A wonderfulest farm. 
| ’m going back thar. 


“One winter back yander, when 


| Maw was a chick, the hull Fry gen- 
seration transmigrated from Ca’liny: 


/ baarfoot in the snow. 


“Yes, my mother, Polly Anna, was 


) durable old afore she quit. She lived 


/to die at about a hunderd fourteen.* 


When my brother, Nick, was borned, 
she was fifty-three. She didn’t speak 
only Dutch. She’d go to the store 
and take along her wool yarn to swap 
for bacon. She’d hold up a hank o’ 
yarn and a piece o’ bacon, never spit- 
tin’ out a word. She druv her bargain 
thataway. 

“Her man was Sam Shell, my 
father. They met up down to Ten- 
nessee. My father was borned thar 
to Grundy, in Fort Hichey. He built 
the first watermill ever was in Ten- 
messee on New Purchase Creek. He 
fought some, too, my father. He 
served five year in the Revolution, and 
he came to his end in this last war 
(Civil War)! Some of his friends 
were quartered in his cabin, watchin’ 
out for the rebels. My father he rid 
home late that night, and he was 
acomin’ upstairs in the dark, and his 
friends they tuck him for a rebel and 
shot him stone-dead thar. 

“No, he didn’t get to last to my 
aldness. He didn’t only live to a hun- 


derd fifteen.” 


First and Last 


“Yes, 1 come o’ toler’ble lasty steck, 
to both sides, and I’ve bred into hit 
myself. My wife, Betsy Nance, was 
a Clemm. We lived to the old Clemm 


place afore comin’ here. She was my 


first woman. She lasted till she was 
over a hunderd. 

“Our first-borned was Bill. He’s my 
oldest. Seen him already today, have 
ye? Well, now Ill show ye my 
voungest-—Come here, Antic!” 


en 


<A’ Famity or CENTENARIANS: “Items from 


Polly Anna Fry, born, Brunswick Co., N._ C., 
foth 


Betsy Nance ‘ 

mon “at 98; Nicholas, ‘about’ 93; George, 
‘about’? 100; sisters, Rebecca (Sullivan) 118; 
Polly Ann (Osborne) ‘over’ 1 ; ; 


sidest son, William, ‘up in’ — 

nephew and miece in the 80’s and a grand- 

nephew, 70. é : 
‘Students of eugenics and biology would find 


much of significance in a thorough-going study 
of this rare mountain stock."—-P.M. 
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“The Oldest Man,” with his seven-year old son, Antic, and his long rifle-gun 


And he beckoned a crooked finger 
toward a sturdy, tow-haired boy who 
was playing with a long rifle near the 
fireplace. ‘The child, of unusual beauty 
and intelligence, came nimbly to the 
call of his ancient father—the great, 
great grandfather of that other boy I 
had seen an hour before on the knees 
of old Bill Shell, “up in ninety,” him- 
self half-brother to this tow-haired 


child. 


Here was an amazing span of pa- 
ternity, and a contrast in generations, 
which I recorded that day with my 
camera. Numerous persons, both kin 
and neighbors, told me that Antic was 
actually the son of John Shell, Sr., by 


his second wife, a young woman 


whom he had married in recent years. 
I gathered the impression that she 
had died and was told that the Oldest 
Man had bequeathed all his rich 
acres to the child. ; 
“This-yere is my seven-year-old,” he 
said to me, as he laid a lean, brown 
hand on the yellow head. I shall 
never forget the picture of appealing 
companionship in that strange pair— 


the snuggling, golden youngster, with 


apple-red. cheek uptilted, quizzically 


- 


ne 


returning the smile of wizened ten- 
derness on the dark-ochre face, wint- 
ering under the long white hair! It 
was like some colored print of an old 
allegory, framed on a cabin wall— 
“Tomorrow and Yesterday,” or “The 
Kinship of Time and Eternity.” 

“Right smart of a little pal, hain’t 
ye, sonny?—Run along now to your 
firelock.” _ 

As the child returned to the chim- 
ney-place, the ancient sire pushed 
away his empty soup dish, and con- 
tinued his replies with zest. 


New and Old 


Another allegorical conjunction, this 
time of the eras of Icarus and the 
Wright Brothers, was suggested by 
the old man’s recollections of his re- 
cent and only “voyage of discovery” 
in the world of modernity. Then not 
only had he set eyes on a railroad for 


the first time, but the managers of | 


the county fair had sent him aloft in 
a plane. 


“Could you see much from. up 
there?” I asked. 


“Yes, sir, I could. Hit were a world 
o° big timber away yander below. A 


sight to wonder, hit was! When I 
landed down, I wanted to go right 
spang up agin; but my folks was 
afeard to let me ship thar twice. Jest 
the same, I’m aimin’ to get to go yet.” 

Wishing to sound out, in contrast, 
some of his datable memories of the 
distant past, I asked: 

“Who is the first President you can 
remember voting for, Uncle?” 

“Well, sir, I voted for Andy Jack- 
son, and I voted for somebody afore 
then.” 

“Was it for Monroe?” 
ruminant, but said nothing. 
“Madison?” He shook his head. 

“Jefferson?” His eyes grew keen, 
and he said quickly, ““No-o, I didn’t 
vote for Jefferson, but I heerd folks 
talkin’ bout him, and from how they 
told, I reckon he was right smart of 
an interlectual feller.” My spine 
tingled again. Thomas Jefferson was 
President from 1801 to 1809. 


“Them Days” 


Our conversation turned to modern 
political issues, and at the mere name 
of Prohibition, then much to the fore, 
his old features snapped and blazed: 

“Nothin’ worser hain’t never struck 
this earth! Afore this prohibitin’ 
struck us, we made our corn-liquor 
good, and tuck hit along to our work 
in the fields, and drank hit thar at 
our noonin’s. In them days there 
warn't little or no drunkness to speak 
of. There was peace and plenty. You’d 
see a family man goin’ by to work 
with his hull gang o’ kindred, young 
uns and old, same as an ole sow 
headin’ a gang o’ shoats. Now look 
at him! Left alonesome in his gyarden 
patch, nothin’ raised thar but corn— 
more'n half his kindred tucken to 
the stills and the Pen, count o’ bad 
drink—liquor spiled, living spiled, the 
hull world gone moonshine! 

“No, sir, don’t talk to me o” Nowa- 
days! Let’s git off these prohibited 
times, and git back thar to old plain 
liberty ag’in. 

“Look at  these-yere half-shingles, 
fer instance, that the fellers nowadays 
gits theirsheads bobbed. Is that God- 
we-Trust and Liberty? No, sir, hit’s 
trust the shearer, and lose your skelp. 
Worse than slave days, I call hit. T 
aim to owftmy head-crop. I had hit 
sheared three “times, to humor ’em, 
but then I quit. In the old days, all 

_ the men wore their hair long down to 
their shoulders, longer than mine js, 
They tuck a si 
than women 


He was 


oes now.” 


ot 
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ht o’ keer of hit, more’ 


The old man had shifted back in 
his chair and chewed the cud of rem- 
iniscence without prompting. 

“Them days, boys would go in their 
shirty-tails ’til big enough to plough. 
We made everything ourselves then 
—ploughs and sech. The oldest was 
wooden. Then I got some o’ them 
iron moulds for ploughs; had to go 
clare over in Virginny to fetch ’em. 

“These here new ploughs, that 
plough deep, ruins the land. We never 
broke up no clod, so the land never 
wore out—never! We’d lay hit three 
year in corn, then change hit every 
year, a new crop. We planted corn 
four foot apart. Hit does as well agin, 
thataway. Jest mark hit by a hoe han- 
dle. That gives hit a chance to grow 
up when hit’s blowed over. 

“Yes, sir, we tanned our own shoes 
them days. I made all my children’s 
shoes till the Civil War. Never sold 
no hide; we tanned hit. We’d send 
off fer wool, and had our hats made 
to home. Mixed wool and rabbit fur. 
Raw rabbit fur ain’t hatable; hit leaks 
water. So ye need wool for dryness. 

“When I was a boy, we hadn’t no 
pack-critters only horses. Mostly, every 
man packed for hisself behind, on his 
head and shoulders. Salt packin’— 
that was the worst work we had to do. 
I went onc’t with a half breed Chero- 
kee to the salt works over on Goose 
Creek. Every man was his own mule 
then, and me jist a boy. 

“I can remember the first mule ever 
come in here to Kentucky. That hap- 
ped when I was about fourteen year 
old. Hit come in over yander on the 
Poor Fork, and hit made the wu’st 
rumpus ever kicked up in the state. 
Folks hadn’t never seen sech-like a 
critter. They was plumb afeard of 
him. No, sir, they wouldn’t leave him 
loost no more than ole Satan hisself. 
So they cut a forked stick, geared hit 
under his chin and hobbled him good, 
so’s he couldn’t-git to raisin’ no Cain’s 
sperrit in this county.” 

This personal remembrance as to 
the patriarch of all Kentucky mules 
struck to the marrow of my own 
knee-pans, ‘still twinging from the 
morning’s ride. I was about to com- 
ment on the boon of a muleless Eden, 


when the tow-haired scion of the 


cabin scrambled back, lugging the 
long rifle-gun. Pointing at his ancient 
sire, the boy asked me: 

“Kin you beat him crackin’ the 
bull’s eye?” 

The gleam of a century of rifle 


shooting lit up Old Man Shell’s face 


- 


with an answering sparkle. He ca- 
ressed the gun and added: “If ye’re 
a partial hand to hit, ye mought try 
me at a bout in the yard yander.” 


Crackin’ the Bull’s Eye 


Owning up to being an amateur, 
I welcomed the honor of trying a 
“partial hand” and we adjourned to 
the outer porch. With an agile slide, 
he scuffled out, gripping the gunstock 
as a staff, and sat down on a stool as 
he swung the barrel to rest on a rail 
beam. The boy hung a rude target, 
painted with a bull’s eye circle, on the 
limb of a pear tree about three or four 
rods from our station. 

Now the old marksman livened to 
the sport, loaded the rifle and reached 
it to me with a gracious gesture. As 
his guest, I was to be given first shot. 
So I took aim, standing, and a bullet 
splash showed an inch or.so from 
the circle’s rim. It was a relief not to 
miss the whole target! . 

Then from his stool-seat, old John 
Shell reloaded and aimed along the — 
resting gun-barrel. I shall always see 
that intent profile in my ‘mind’s — 
retina: the mummied nose ‘drawn 
tightly down; the clenched jaw bone 
slightly working; the dim-blue iris 
(that had never worn lens of, glass) _ 
brightening to a point; while a thou- | 
sand crowsfeet squinted in the angle — 
of the tanned eye-socket like the puck- 
erings of a shriveled persimmon. The 
knuckly forefinger tautened on the - 
trigger. Bing sang the bullet—clean 
through the bull’s eye. | E 

So .ended our shooting bout—and 
with it my all too brief communion | 
with that life-stored master of old age — 
—gleeful as his youngest’ born at vic 
tory in this passage at arms with a 
tenderfoot from the lowlands. 

But with true mountain hospitality _ 
he speeded the guest with compensat- ; 
ing gifts of friendliness. Learning that 
I had a hobby for walking sticks, he : 
scurried upstairs to the loft in search x 
of an old cane, but finding none, gave 
me his own—a short, curve-topped — 
stick, blackened at the ground-end by < 
who-knows how many winters in stir- - 
ring his log-heap blaze. To this he 
added as a keepsake a snapshot of — 
himself, which some other “yanside — 
stranger” had given him. On the back _ 
of it, he penciled his cross-mark, wit- 
nessed by my guide, with the date. 
Cane and photograph are-still in my 
mountain archives. => , 

The sun was already sloping, and 
my mule-stirrups were inviting an- 


guish of another fifteen-mile stretch 
for home. I had spent there perhaps 
three hours which have become time- 
less in retrospect. What of it has been 
cited here comprises, very largely, his 
own words, as I wrote them down 
verbatim. 


Legend Making 


Far famed throughout that region, 
many anecdotes were told of John 
Shell, Sr., in the mountain cabins that 
are suggestive of his wry sense of 
numor and his physical strength. 
Once a few years before, when the 
railroad had not yet reached Harlan 
Town, Uncle John senior had ridden 
down and back, a long day’s trip. He 
was packing his mule with provisions 
im a great hurry to be off, when the 
storekeeper asked him _ genially: 
‘Can’t I do something to help ye get 
started, Uncle John?” 

“Shore ye can!” 

“What-all can I do?” 

“Clare out o’ my way!” 

And the brisk centenarian jumped 
yp on his saddle-pokes, and galloped 
off on the home trail. 

“When I was a boy,” a neighbor 
xf his said to me, “I worked for Uncle 
fohn Shell. He was a power at 
workin’. He slept next bed to me in 
uis loft, and he allers waked up jist 
it three o'clock, no matter what time 
he sun riz. Then if I didn’t up and 
long with him, he’d take a full pail 
” cold’ water and douse hit plumb 
yer me, and run off down stairs, 
laughin’ like a hen cacklin’ a new 
aid egg. Yea, man! He’s ’cute on a 
ong workin’ day, old Uncle is!” 

And the same neighbor told me 
with a dry smile: 

“Mebbe you know, or mebbe ye 


lon’t, how the Oldest Man has got 


ome possel o’ property around his 
liggin’s, so nacherly they’s some folks 
as ben waitin’ long and patientably 
er a funeralizin’ to happen in these 
arts. Well, most o’ the funerals to 
late has been attended by Old Uncle 
isself; but somehow that don’t ’pear 
0 disheart him a bit. 

“One day, though, a year or two 
go, I come into his palin’ and found 
he ole man asettin’ thar moughty 
ishearted-like. 

“What's ailin’ of ye, 

xed him.” 

“Oh, nothin’ pertic’lar, says he. 
jist I feel triflin’. Reckon I feel two 
underd year old this mornin’,’ he 


Uncle?’ I 


ays. Then the gives me a pert look © 


nd says quick—‘All the same, I'd 
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like to live two hunderd year more!’ 

“Two hunderd more!’ I says to 
him, kind of surprised. ‘And what- 
all are ye aimin’ to ’complish in that 
piece o’ time?’ 

““’Complish nothin’! says he, 
squintin’ up to me. Then he says, 
sort 0’ cool and ponserin’—like he 
saw all the nine creeks 0’ generations 
asettin’ thar in a black circle around 
him: ‘I'd jist like to live—to aggervate 
come 

Clearly the oldest practitioner of 
longevity had his moments of grim 
misgiving. ‘That evening as I left, 
however, there was only a twinkle of 
warm friendliness in his ancient eyes 
coupled with kindliness on the faces 
of his kindred in the cabin dooryard. 
Just as I was mounting, he called: 

“If ye get to sce my gran’daddy’s 
old farm down to Ca’liny, mind ye 
come agin to tell me all about hit. 
Mebbe I'll up and ride back thar with 
ye—as old a scrap as I be.” 

I never saw the venerable “Old 
Scrap” again. More than a year later 
I was to hear of his death—bringing 
back the quickening sense he gave me 
of the eternal charm and dignity of 


The Goodly Company . 
by Marion Morse MacKaye 


Under the fair, moving panoply of cloud 
patterns 

passing from horizon to horizon 

the mountain is majestic—a soft veil 

of haze—at~its head. All nearby is rich, 
soft green, 

the nestling brilliance of the mountain 
-azalea 

enriching the gaze, its spicy perfume 

blending with sweet fern, its near neighbor. 


And the beautiful world fulfilling itself, 

in spite of man’s wild and fitful struggles. 

And life follows life; and we must soon 
away j 

in earnest, to join the throng in their 

~ passing 

from this planet which is our home. 

It is a vast concourse marching on: 

back through the centuries we can watch 
them pass. 


And we are soon to keep step with them— 

whither? . . whence? . . But it is a 
joyful thought, 

and such a goodly company has gone 

’ before 

that when our time comes we should 
haste away / 

toward them as to a festival— 

as the. clouds hasten away from the east 
unto the west 


to join the refulgent light of the departing. 


human life in its simplest revelations. 

But at the time, I was beset with 
a grim pessimism toward the fate of 
having to share that fleshly mortality 
so long with the race of mules. A 
complete unexpurgated edition of the 
undivined comedy of mule miseries 
that I experienced on the rocking and 
rock-strewn homeward route, would 
be understandable only to some fel- 
low-suffering tenderfoot, who has rid- 
den a like first ride, in those very 
mountains. 

That evening, after’ dark, I was 
lifted bodily from off my mule-saddle 
by my son, Rob, and borne in through 
the “dogtrot” of the friendly “medical 
settlement,” to assuaging mountain 
hospitalities. 


The Race of “Man-Humans” 


In my head there was even then 
commencing to lilt a little mountainy 
ballad (see page 365) which later I 
wrote down and handed to my wife, 
whom I had had to leave behind 
that morning in the kind-hearted 
Kentucky region of. Pine Mountain. I 
gave it in token of a happy compensa- 
tion, that though she had missed a 
talk with the oldest man in the world, 
she had also missed a ride on the old- 
est mule! 

Nonetheless, returning northward 
from the home of the Ancient at Big 
Laurel by the long-winding route of 
Greasy Creek, bearing thoughts of my 
own home kindred at the end of the 
trail, my mind clung to a grateful 
optimism toward the “God gift” of 
being one among the mortal race of 
“man-humans.” . 

Mortal in our meager shortcomings, 
in our travesties of the divine image 
that wrought us to be man; but im- 
mortal in that which lifts us to become 
more than man, the inward majesty 
that kins us with those serene moun- 
tains, brooding aloft in their blue 
haze, along whose tortuous under- 
trails I bore with me back to the 
everyday world the still haunting 
presence of that ancientest living man. 

Most of all I carried away in my 
heart, like a miniature in a locket, the 
winsome image of that seven-year-old 
“Antic,” peering blithely up into the 
fond gaze of his more than century- 
old father. In that exchange of love 
for love between such human oppo- 
sites, I felt afresh the hallowed mean- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer—implicit as 


it is with that dawning kingdom to 


come which inheres in the primal im- 


pulses of all the children of men. 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


“A Free Man’s Life” 


Louis D. BRANDEIS MUST HAVE HAD 
full confidence in the biographical 
abilities of the young professor of 
politics from Princeton University, 
Alpheus Thomas Mason, when he 
opened his files to him. Brandeis was 
in his eighty-fourth year when Mr. 
Mason visited his summer home at 
Chatham, Mass., and had his last 
series of informal talks with the Jus- 
tice. In that final summing up, “there 
was hardly a phase of his long career 
not touched upon, with illuminating 
comment on his heritage, his moti- 
vating creed, his likes and dislikes.” 
Since 1933, Mr. Mason has been 
studying Brandeis’ life work, and 
writing about him and the social and 
political issues that occupied him. He 
has now written “Brandeis: A Free 
Man’s Life” (Viking, $5), a full, cir- 
cumstantial account, in which every 
step in the long career is presented 
and analyzed, in which the man and 
his work are judged together. 
Brandeis, I am sure, would have ap- 


proved this book for its facts, its bal-_ 


ance, and its demonstration of how a 
citizen makes himself a valuable 
champion of democracy. 

Many variations are played on the 
theme of biography; in its most fa- 
miliar form the author often makes 
the subject dance to his tune. Mr. 
Mason has no such ambition, nor, if 
he had, would he succeed with a sub- 
ject as difficult as Louis D. Brandeis. 
His might be called the scientific ap- 
proach by which, with a vast amount 
of evidence, he presents the man as 
he was, and invites the reader to 
study with him the significance of this 
life. 

The author’s sympathy with many 
of Brandeis’ fundamental aims is ob- 


vious, ee is not trying to convert ° 


the reader; he is not defending 
Brandeis and he is not engaged in 
glorification. Admiration he expresses 
most ee. ie in the words of others, 
as when. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jry 
remarke his wife after the Justice 


_and Mrs. Brandeis had made a social 
call: “There goes a really good man 
—and a great judge.” 


HARRY HANSEN 


From the evidence here offered 
Brandeis stands forth as a practical 
American citizen, not a visionary; a 
man who was willing to try to work 
with the tools that existing institu- 
tions provided. Mr. Mason makes 
clear that Brandeis had no unalter- 
able goal, but neither did ‘he drift 
with wind and tide; he was in no 
sense an opportunist. He accepted 
democracy and with it, the burden of 
individual responsibility for its health. 

“Success in any democratic under- 
taking must proceed from the individ- 
ual,” said he, and fought all his life 
for the clarification of issues. He took 
his causes before a public usually 
blind to the common good, and_at- 


tempted by patient reiteration to edu- 


cate it. A man with a stern definition 
of individual responsibility does not 
need applause to sustain him; his 
courage comes from his inner citadel; 
and not for nothing did Brandeis em- 
phasize the moral law as the basis for 
good government. 


The Crusader 


From the first Brandeis was a [one 
crusader, who, by his own analysis. of 
the course of American economic life, 
foresaw, as early as the Pullman strike 
of 1894, the growing lines of cleavage 
between the man who owns and di- 
rects, and the man who works. 
Brandeis studied corporations from 
the point of view of both manage- 
ment and worker. He did not have 
the temperament to become a labor 
leader, but early in his legal career he 
began to argue against the economic 
waste of irregular employment and 
this, like “the curse of bigness,” re- 
mained an issue he never neglected. 

He was in sympathy with many of 
the methods of the New Deal, but he 
criticized the. Roosevelt administra- 
tion for its inability to solve the em- 
ployment problem. “We are respon- 
sible for unemployment,” he said, “be- 
cause we have tolerated the idea that 
an employer is free with impunity to 
decrease or increase his force.” 

The methods employed by Brandeis 


as a champion of public causes dem-- 
(All books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid) parent 


of the governing body, and that on 


limits of his employment just as much 


onstrate a tenacity that must accour 
for a great deal of his success. “Pe 
sistence is the jewel,” he used to say 
How persistent he himself could b 
the president and directors of th 
New Haven Railroad learned to thei 
sorrow. For years Brandeis pursue 
them as a hunter pursues his quarry 
Determined to stop the illegal absorp 
tion of the Boston & Maine, and t 
force the New Haven to make at 
accurate report of its financial. situa 
tion, he never rested. Court decision 
went against him; officials in higl 
office favored the corporation; news 
papers condemned Brandeis as a dis 
turber and a wrecker. He held th 
trail, enlisted others, and perseverec 
in his effort until his contentions were 
fully established. : 
The famous fight on Richard A 
Ballinger, Secretary of the Interioi 
under President Taft, was led by 
Brandeis. Extracts from his examina 
tion of Ballinger show how relent. 
lessly he drove toward his goal. Ir 
the end, he was able to make Ballin. 
ger, Wickersham, and Taft protluce 
records kept from the investigating 
committee. 
Two issues were involved in this 
great controversy: the conservation of 
national resources from exploitation 
by selfish interests, and the establish- 
ment of individual responsibility i 
public office. Brandeis’ heart was i 
both causes. His emphasis was or 
men—“We want men to think. Wi 
want every man in the [government] 
service to recognize that he is a part 


him rests responsibility within the 


as on the man on top.” 4 

Mr. Mason’s: summary reinforce: 
the view liberals always have tak 
of the Ballinger episode. At no po 
does it sustain the recent contentios 
of Harold D. Ickes that Secretary Bal 
linger was the innocent victim of a 
conspiracy. Hite 

Mr. Mason’s method is most effe 
tive when he describes traits and di 
cusses cases on which much bitt 
criticism in Boston of Louis D: Brat 


ae a ae ce ly ; 
» Te my Pa 5 : 
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deis was based. He is scrupulously fair 
in making understandable to the read- 
er the origins of some of the attacks. 
The most baffling of the cases was 
that of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, in which Brandeis ap- 
peared as counsel defending a monop- 
oly within a few years of his vigorous 
fight against monopolies. 

Presenting all the evidence, Mr. 
Mason shows how Brandeis justified 
his position, though his opponents 
made capital of the fact that “the peo- 
ple’s attorney” was able to serve 
simultaneously as a corporation law- 
yer. The key to the paradox lay in 
Brandeis’ concern with specific causes, 
rather than with an attempt to adhere 
to a social program covering every 
case he handled. But in his years at 
the bar, Brandeis became less and less 
a corporation lawyer, increasingly a 
fighter for the common good. 


The Realist 


It was his principle to “seek for 
betterment within the broad lines of 
existing institutions.” Maybe that was 
why he left no social program that 
could be used as a slogan or inscribed 
on banners. Like Holmes, whom he 
resembled greatly, he studied the 
merits of specific proposals and acted 
according to his best judgment. This 
meant that he could go along with 
the NIRA, yet oppose President 
Roosevelt’s plan to “modernize” the 
Supreme Court. 

As an American who did not try 
to overturn the economic system, but 
‘only attempted to make it work bet- 
ter, Brandeis accepted the conditions 
‘of American competitive life. In the 
early stages of his legal practice he 
earned large fees, and by shrewd in- 
vestments he was able to increase his 
‘savings many times. At his death he 
was thrice a millionaire. 

_ It should be remembered that his 
career coincided with a great upsurge 
‘of American industry and that his 
financial success is proof of the value 
of wise investment, not of specula- 
tion. As Brandeis became more and 
‘more a fighter for the public welfare 
he relied on his savings to give him 
complete freedom from hampering 
obligations to anyone. 

_ This biography demonstrates that 
Brandeis was an unrelenting realist. 
He. did not look upon democracy as a 
religion, but as a way of life that 
BeSld work only if thé people ful- 
filled their duties as citizens. He 
understood public apathy and moral 


obtuseness and he knew that “the 
greatest menace to freedom 1s an in- 
ert people.” He learned by experience 
that the public must be aroused again 
and again before reaching the point 
of action. He held that only inde- 
pendent men, with nothing to fear, 
could provide the necessary stimulus 
and he counted himsé#f among them. 


The Judge 


In the analysis of Brandeis’ conduct 
as a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States we gain further 
insight into his belief in freedom with 
responsibility. This part of the biog- 
raphy will be the most rewarding 
section to many, for it leads to the 
issues of our own tangled times. 

The questions of executive power, 
centralization, the rights of labor, a 
fair rate of return for railroads and 
public utilities, states rights and duties, 
fair competition, protection of the lit- 
tle industry against the big, free 
speech, and mailing privileges—these 


- came up in the years when Louis D. 


Brandeis was on the liberal and Wil- 
liam Howard Taft on the conservative 
side of the Supreme Court. 

In those years, too, there developed 
his close association with Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes—“Holmes and Brandeis 
dissenting”’—that stands today as one 
of the fine traditions of the court. 
Through this chapter we follow a 
free man seeking a wider application 
of justice, a greater understanding of 
social responsibility. 

Mr:-Mason’s book is no easy romp, 
no sheaf of anecdotes. It is both his- 
tory and biography and as such com- 
mands the reader’s close attention. It 
belongs to the history of developing 
industrial responsibility and progres- 
sive legislation that succeeded the 


- free-for-all methods of the 1880’s and 


the-1890’s. It marks a shift in values 
—from emphasis on individual wealth 
to emphasis on social usefulness. 
Where so many histories deal with 
political battles, this is concerned with 
the legal aspect of those battles. And 
where other biographies deal in con- 


jectures and guess at motives, this pro- 


vides a prodigious supply of “the 
facts” that Brandeis valued so highly. 

Here is the evidence of how a man 
lived, developed, worked, enlarged 
his sympathies and gave freely of his 


abilities to his countrymen. That in- 


dividual leadership has a vital place 
in the welfare of all is not the least 


of the lessons brought home by this 


biography of a great American. 
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» LESS TIME 


So many hundreds of books and 
magazines to wade through. You sim- 
ply haven't the time. The editors of 


READER’S SCOPE MAGAZINE 
solve your problem for you. And 
READER'S SCOPE is the kind of di- 
gest magazine you will applaud 
and endorse! 


* 


Thousands of Magazines 

Yes, literally thousands upon thousands 
are read by editors of READER'S SCOPE 
Magazine. All the trite, obvious, repetitive 
and dul] articles are cast aside. The inter- 
esting, unusual, important, most striking are 
carefully selected each month and offered to 
you. They are boiled down for rapid reading. 
In addition a corps of the world’s top writers 
submit original articles of which several are 
included for their special importance. 


Books of the Month 


All are reviewed to select the one most 
important, most talked about. This “best 
seller” is digested skillfully, and included in 
READER’S SCOPE Magazine. 


Do you like to Laugh? 

READER'S SCOPE is crammed with the 
most amusing articles ever pmnted, and 
each issue contains a ten-page section of 
original cartoons that has become the talk 
of the nation. 


Newsletter — The Inside Story 

Many have written us they would pay 
$25 just for the Newsletter alone, a special 
READER'S SCOPE feature every month. No 
newsletter has a greater record of accuracy. 
It takes you behind the scenes, gives you a 
survey and forecast of politics, world affairs 
and business, It will help you understand 
our complex world, help you in your job 
or business. 


SPECIAL $1°° OFFER 


We want you to try READER’S SCOPE at 
our expense. We will be glad to send you 
the next five monihs for only $1.00 — 150 out- 
standing articles, 5 full length book conden- 
sations, 75 sidesplitting cartoons, hundreds of 
funny jokes and anecdotes, 5 prophetic News- 
letters, all in America’s most complete maga- 
zine. Simply mail coupon below with $1.00. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
If after you have read your first issue, you 
do not feel the magazine more than worth 
the money, simply notify us and we will 
promptly refund your money in full. 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Reader's Scope Magazine. 
Department 105 

114 E. 32d St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
I enclose $1.00. Send me the next $ 
issues of READER'S SCOPE. If after I read my 
first issue I do not think it worth $1.00 for 5 
months, I understand you will refund my money 
in full. . 
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Because she has 


something new to tell 


Because she offers 


practical guidance 


Because she writes in 


clear, non-technical langu- 
age 


KAREN HORNEY’S 


books help people 
solve their problems 
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By Doctor 


KAREN 
HORNEY 


Our Inner 
Conflicts 


A Constructive Theory of Neurosis 


Demonstrates how conflicts can be re- 
solved by changing the conditions with- 
in the personality that bring neuroses 
into being. “Dr. Horney's thesis .is de- 
veloped with skill and really extraordi- 
nary compactness. Highly readable.""— 
N. Y. Times Book Review. 4th Printing. 

$3.00 


Other books by Karen Horney 


THE NEUROTIC PERSONALITY OF 
OUR TIME. A detailed analysis of the 
neurotic personality. “A genuine con- 
tribution to the study of interpersonal 
relations.""—American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry. 12th Printing. $3.50 
SELF-ANALYSIS. "Fresh illustration 
of the rich possibilities of a wide and 
thorough self-inspection. — American 
Journal of Psychology. 6th Printing. 
: $3.50 

NEW WAYS IN PSYCHOANALYSIS, 
A revaluation of theory and practice. 
9th Printing. $3.50 

Coming October 28th 
ARE YOU CONSIDERING PSYCHO. 
pela? Edited by Karen Horney. 
$3.00 
Send for descriptive catalog of 
Norton Psychiatric. Books 


“Books That Live" 
W. W. NORTON & COMPANY 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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NE WORLD OR NONE, a Report to 
Phe Public on the Full Meaning of the 
Atomic Bomb, edited by Dexter Masters 
and Katharine Way. McGraw-Hill. $1. 


THis SYMPOSIUM BY THE BEST AUTHORI- 
ties on atomic energy first explains its 
physical nature in war and peace, as 
fully as most laymen will wish and 
censorship allow. Next the distin- 
guished authors pose the supreme 
choice before us all, the problem ex- 
pressed in the title: How to achieve 
a world sufficiently unified to keep 
the peace, instead of a world quite 
literally atomized, its city dwellers 
blown into atoms that used to be you 
and me, inter altos. 

Philip Morrison draws a cool pic-. 
ture of what one bomb would mean 
over Third Avenue and Twentieth 
Street, New York, leaving about 300,- 
000 killed and half the city paralyzed. 
Harlow Shapley and others tell how 
the energy released by atomic fission 
can be harnessed to provide cheaper 
heat and power, and to develop bio- 
logic and other sciences far beyond 
today’s horizon. Dr. Oppenheimer, 
Gen. H. H. Arnold and others, pre- 
sent a surprisingly bookkeeping treat- 
ment of the newest warfare, how 
many “enemies” can be killed per dol- 
lar by the old and new style bombing, 
against which, they prove, there is no 
defense. 

Data are also given on a weapon 
often forgotten, the infernal machine. 
U-235 can be brought into a country 
disguised like any silvery metal, and 
assembled into a bomb no bigger than 
a hope chest, hid or buried anywhere 
in a city, to destroy that city at a ra- 
dio signal or a clock’s setting, The 
most inquisitorial police systems 
would prove a vain countermeasure, 
Seitz and Bethe reason that we have 
about five years left before other na- 
tions may be atomicly armed. 

Urey and Szilard discuss the more 
technical means for international po- 
licing against hidden activities, with 
the novel suggestions that it were well 
not only to seek out all uranium and 
thorium and _ plants capable of pre- 
paring, using or studying them, but 
also to follow the activities of all men 
trained in the pertinent sciences. This 
would ‘require about 3 percent ~as 
many specialists from opposite coun- 
tries as the number supervised, and 
form a precious international link. It 
would strengthen international ac- 


quaintance and _ sentiment among 


scientists, with the good result among 
others that some scientists might be- 
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scorn the simplicity of the stories. _ 


come willing to denounce their ow 
governments’ secret activities aime 
at atomic war. a 

Finally, Lippmann and Einsteu 
make clear the political implication 
of the atomic age, how we must pas 
beyond vetoes and national SOV 
ereignty and dubious promises tha 
each state will go to war to preven 
war, onward to a real world control 
at least in the field of weapons o: 
mass destruction. This involves the 
accountability to the world power o! 
individual officials in each state, and 
not solely of the massive, recalcitrant 
states themselves. This book is alto. 
gether an inspiring and thorough 
presentation of the evident necessities 
in the present world’s supreme ne- 
cessity. S. C. GILFILLaNn 
University of Chicago 


RUSSIA’S. STORY, by Dorothy Erskine. 
Crowell. $2.50. 


DorotHy Ersking, IN “Russia’s 
Story,” has achieved more than a 
children’s book about the Soviet 


Union. She has pictured, on the broad 
canvas that is one sixth of the world’s 
surface, the essentials of geography, 
history, government, and the diverse 
living conditions of the many peoples 
that make up the USSR. 

“Russia’s Story” is told with fresh-| 
ness and imagination. It is also in- 
terpreted with rare sympathy and ,un- 
derstanding that are at the same time | 
wholly free of propaganda. Current 
developments in industry, agriculture, | 
and politics come alive against the. 
background of remote and recent his-| 
tory and in the light of determining. 
factors of climate and geology. The: 
precious sea otter is presented in his | 
important role in the formulation of | 
the Monroe Doctrine and this coun- | 
try’s purchase of Alaska. The exploits 
of the Vikings are linked to the build- 
ing of the Dneprostroy Dam. 

The book is delightfully illustrated | 
with charts, maps, and drawings that | 
are both amusing and enlightening. 
Thus a cat with arched back and up- 
right tail fixes the form of Russia S. 
mountain ranges permanently in the 
mind of the reader, old or young. 

Unfortunately, the book calls for 1 
various grades of reading ability. 
While it is recommended for the ten. 
to-fourteen-year age group, a few of 
the charts and parts of the text are 
a little too complicated for the ten 
year-olds and some teen-agers mav 


It is to be 


hoped that many teact 
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srs and parents will want to read the 
story aloud, not only for the enter- 
imment and instruction of their 
young listeners but also because they 
hemselves will learn things about the 
Soviet Union which few people take 
he trouble to investigate. Miss Ers- 
<ine has made a very real contribution 
0 a wider understanding between 
he peoples of the USA and the 
USSR. BrutaH W. BurHor 


(T’S UP TO US, by Harris Wofford, Jr. 
Harcourt, Brace, $2. 


[tT Is POSSIBLE THAT A GENIUS Is SIMPLY 
an adult who has managed to retain 
che imagination, initiative, and cre- 
itive force he possessed as a child. 
Youngsters seem to have little difh- 
culty encompassing new concepts: 
slobal geography, radio electronics, 
the theory of flight. At some point, 
their development seems to cease. 
Adult caution and adult cynicism 
take over. A limited few retain un- 
fettered imagination and free creative 
mpulse. The majority seem to forget 
what they once knew and remember 
only that they were once childish. 

Perhaps most of us are too far gone 
iM maturity to participate in youthful 
snjoyments. But we ‘can at least ob- 
erve them. 

We can, for instance, observe young 
Harris Wofford, Jr.’s. suppleness of 
notion, his clarity of decision, his 
wright promise of success. Wofford is 
uneteen. He has spent the last year 
4 so in the armed forces. Four years 
igo, he organized Student Federalists. 
Today, some thousands of high school 
ind college students understand the 
imple principles of world federation 
ind are actively preaching them. He 
mas told about his discovery and his 
postolic effort in this volume, which 
an be read in an hour or so and re- 
nembered occasionally from then on, 
s one is always compelled to remem- 
er a disturbing truth. 

It’s the best kind of story—a per- 
onal adventure undertaken against 
reat odds. But, unlike such stories, 
s end has not been written. Nor can 
- be written until Wofford and his 
eneration grow up and _ prove 
yhether they can sustain, in the viti- 
ted atmosphere of adulthood, the 
ving concept which breathes so 
asily in that teen-age world where 
tudent Federalists was born. 
fember ALAN GREEN 
xecutive Committee, Americans 
Inited for World Government 
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BONNEVILLE 


(Continued from page 348) 


the experience and judgment of the 
people who must work under these 
rules is very helpful. Again, the con- 
ference and consultative machinery of 
the Bonneville agreement greatly fa- 
cilitated this process. The rules of 
several of the fifteen crafts concerned, 
such as those of the electrical workers, 
have now been streamlined and others 
are in the process. 

An adequate apprentice training 
program was another matter calling 
for joint labor-management attention. 
In a technical undertaking such as 
large scale, high-voltage power dis- 
tribution, the propagation and mainte- 
nance of technical craft skills is very 
necessary. But it was not until the 
sound conference procedures of the 
agreement had been developed and 
reduced to writing that it proved feas- 
ible to inaugurate an apprentice train- 
ing plan which had the wholehearted 
support of Bonneville’s trade union 
employes. Such a system is now in 
effect, much to the satisfaction of both 
labor and management. 

Throughout the process of arriving 
at these and other understandings and 
determinations one fact is of outstand- 
ing significance: while the Bonneville 
agreement provides for mediation and 
arbitration in the event the council 
and the administration cannot get to- 
gether on their own account, to date 
it has not been found necessary to in- 
voke either. In other words, the atti- 
tude of the spokesmen for both labor 
and management, and of their con- 
stituents, has become such as to facili- 
tate the most healthful method of all 
available to employers and employes 
in the determination of labor stand- 
ards—direct conference. 

The Bonneville agreement and the 
experience under it have demon- 


strated what TVA already had shown, 


namely, that constructive labor-man- | 


agement relationships are as feasible 
in the public service as they are in 
private industry. They demonstrate 
further that where such group rela- 
tionships are honestly accepted, they 
make for harmony, good will, and 
cooperation, just as they do elsewhere 
in industry. 

Finally, the Bonneville labor de- 
velopments show that constructive 
arrangements between public em- 
ployes, their labor unions, and public 
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The Best Way to Get Started 


WRITING FOR 
MAGAZINES 


Develop the writing habit under the 
personal direction of an experienced 
writer or editor. 

The Magazine Institute, a private 
school completely owned and oper- 
ated “by successful editors and writ- 
ers, offers a series of fascinating as- 
signments designed to get you started 
and keep you writing. They are sent 
regularly to your home, where you 
work on them in spare time, They 


give you a chance to polish your 
style the way professional writers 
do—by writing continually. 

You may concentrate on either 
short story or article work, advanc- 


ing as rapidly as your ability war- 
rants. Every assignment you submit 
is returned with detailed criticism. 

FREE CATALOG—A copy of the lat- 
est Magazine Institute catalog will 
be sent to you free! Just fill out the 
coupon below and mail it today. 


VETERANS: This course approved for 
Veterans’ training. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc. 
Dept. 310-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please. send free catalog without obliga- 


“SPANISH 


t W, FRENCH, GERMAN OR ITALIAN - 
Ally This Quick, Easy Way 
ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY. Know a 
second language for better business or 
social position; read foreign books; 

really enjoy travel. Speak like a native 
just “by listening” to CORTINA RECORDS. Learn 
quickly, easily at home as thousands have! Cortinaphone 
Method famous for 60 years. Write today for FREE 
book. “‘The Cortina Short-Cut.’’ State language inter- 
ested in. CORTINA ACADEMY, SUITE 3910, 105 WEST 
40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Books Delivered 
To Your Door 


At Publishers’ Prices 


Survey Associates, Inc. 
112 East 19 Street 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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administrators serve the same pur- 
poses in the conduct of a public actiy- 
ity which sound labor relations, col- 
lective bargaining, and jointly nego- 
tiated labor agreements serve in a pri- 
vate enterprise. And in the consum- 
mation of such agreements the sover- 
eignty of the government need not 
be yielded in any respect, not even in 
the matter of the right to strike. 


HEALTH IN ECUADOR 
(Continued from page 363) 


were trying to dive the course, which 
meant healthful days with oppor- 
tunity for rest and recreation. 

_ Sometimes the arguments grew 
heated. One older teacher held out to 
the last against this kind of group 
planning. Though he was beaten 
down unmercifully by his colleagues, 
he clung to his belief in “theory”: in- 
sisting that a teacher should “drill” 
his pupils in the names of the bones 
and muscles; the classification of foods 
by sources (animal, vegetable, min- 
eral); the measurements of the hu- 
man body. But the other teachers 
gradually came round to the point of 
view that health teaching should lead 
to action, to changed habits, to better 
health. They began to think less in 
terms of limitations—lack of money, 
lack of facilities—and more in terms 
of health gains that could be made 
within their own ambiente (environ- 
ment) with the help of the parents, 
other teachers, and members of the 
community. 

Interesting from the U. S. point of 
view was their growing attention to 
North American materials, their dis- 
cussion of how they would adapt and 

‘use these new things. They studied 
pictures of schools, clinics, teachers, 
school children in the USA. They be- 
gan to see that educators the world 
over have common problems. 

Every engineer, physician, health 

_ authority who spoke to the classes was 
given a list of questions around which 


to build.his presentation. He was. 


urged to be simple and_ practical. 
Many technical people gave excellent 
_ talks with sufficient time for discus- 
sion. Often we held additional dis- 
cussion periods, to adapt the informa- 
tion to classroom needs. 

_ For most of our group, field trips 


_were a startling innovation. To visit 


the source of water supply with its 
_ antiquated filtration plant, the mar- 
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kets, the hospitals and clinics, homes, 
municipal offices, to discuss how such 
visits could furnish teaching materials 
by using the community as a labora- 
tory—all this was new to our teachers. 
They enjoyed the trips. They talked 
about how they could plan similar 
activities for their pupils. 

The field trips generated admirable 
publicity. Civic officials, sanitary en- 
gineers, physicians, Norteamericanos 
in charge of the Inter-American build- 
ing construction work, and others ac- 
companied the group. News stories 
were carried throughout the country. 
The generous cooperation of the press 
and radio stations was important not 
only because of the need to establish 
good public relations on this Inter- 
American project, but also to help 
prepare local communities for the 
kind of work the teachers would re- 
turn to do. 

In the workshop activities there 
sprang up a real spirit of camaraderie. 
Teachers who had disagreed vehe- 
mently in class discussions found 
themselves siding together in selecting 
colors for the walls and furniture in 
the model schoolroom. The “theory” 
teacher was given the practical prob- 
lem of providing individual drinking 
cups for the children in the model 
schoolroom. The school lunch com- 
mittee got down to the working de- 
tails of nutritious meals. They served 
two low-cost meals to their colleagues 
who applauded the dainty table mats 
made from wrapping paper with 
crayoned flower patterns, as well as 
the food. 

At the end of the course, the teach- 
ers pledged themselves to a plan of 


action. They besought the Ministry - 


of Education to help them. But 
whether or not this help was forth- 
coming, they were going to strive to 


make their schools healthful places in © 


which to live. Their program in- 
cluded health practices in the school, 
the use of practical teaching tools, 
work with parents and with other lo- 
cal people, the use of the community 
as a laboratory, and cooperation with 
other teachers in planning school 
health activities. D 

The courses stimulated a hundred 
teachers to do something about health 
education in their own communities. 
It also was a means of bringing North 
and South Americans together to 


work on a problem of mutual interest 
and importance. Of course the real 


effectiveness of the undertaking de- 
pends in large part on the follow-up. 


“ri 


challenge and the opportunity offe: 


The Ecuadorian Ministry of Educ 
tion has shown its interest by «equi 
ing that health be taught in evel 
school in the country. The Inte 
American Educational Foundatie 
has signed a three-year agreemet 
with Ecuador embracing cooperatiy 
effort in several fields of education. 

The day of the closing ceremon 
was a sad one. Tearful seforitas saic 
“This has been the most wonderft 
thing that has ever happened to u 
We wish the course could go on an 
on.” All exchanged addresses, a 
promised to send reports to Washins 
ton. Would the WNorteamericanc 
come-to visit the schools? “Please do, 
they urged. “We want you to see the 
we are doing something practic 


. with what we learned in the course 


We hope that our countries continu 
to cooperate and work together. Thi 
has been such a good beginning.” 


LOS ALAMOS 
(Continued from page 357) 


stood. All of them acquired a pur 
posefulness in their bearing and a1 
assurance in their manner which hac 
been lacking during the uncertais 
years of their secret labors. The arm: 
personnel, in which there was a larg 
proportion of WACs, stopped its tra 
ditional grousing. WAC and GI dlik 
wore with great pride the arm patek 
identifying them as members of th 
Atomic unit. In the early winte 
when the army personnel was being 
reduced, the opportunity was. giver 
to those in certain jobs to remain or 
as civilian employes. Nearly all oj 


them accepted. x 
: “| 

The New City § | 

Now, a year later, when the com: 
munity is being organized on a per: 
manent . basis, all those who have 
elected to stay have a common pride 
and an impressive community spiri 
The importance and significance 
the new town are recognized in 
state. On May 10, 1946, the Santa 
New Mexicam put out a special e 
tion welcoming the permanent town 
of Los Alamos as a neighbor. Tk 
edition was full of reminiscences < 
anecdotes of the days of the ea 
Forties, and of congratulations for t 
new town about to be.built. | 
It is indeed the town of beg nnir 


5 


again, and one may well envy » 


- 
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9 its residents. While the nations of 
he world are snarling suspiciously at 
ach other over the atom bomb, the 
men of Los Alamos have gone on. 
[he atom bomb was to them just a 
eginning. Atomic fission was the 
loor opening the way to true free- 
lom, the freedom which is reached 
nly through knowledge applied for 
he benefit of mankind. No one not 
n the inner circle knows how far 
hese men have gone in their thrilling 
juest, but one has only to observe the 
ight.in their eyes, the calm confidence 
hey exude, to know they are traveling 
teadily on the broad high road of 


ichievement. 


While the men go unwaveringly on 
heir chosen path,’ their wives are 
‘eeping step with them on a parallel 
oad. They are meeting a significant 
hallenge in the organization of the 
1ew town which is still in the blue- 
yrint stage. Across the mesa from the 
Id school buildings, the army bar- 
acks and the trailer camp, stands a 
firgin forest. This is the site of the 
1ew town. 

It is to be built in the shape of a 
1orseshoe, with widely spaced small 
1omes at the curve, and shopping, 
hurch and school facilities extending 
lown each side, surrounding a large 
ecreation area in the center. Great 
are has been taken to preserve as 
many of the trees as possible so that 
he town may skip the bleak, raw look 
f something newly built and achieve 
hat look of maturity which is its 
ight. 

This maturity is one of the in- 
angible qualities of Los Alamos. It 
$ a strange mixture of vitality and 
nowledge; the. vitality which em- 
mates from a people doing a pioneer 
vork, and the knowledge which was 
ere uncovered and added to the 
vorld’s store. The air is dynamic with 
he distilled essence of the dreams of 
ll the men of vision who have dared, 
ince the first flint struck fire. 

Truly the inhabitants of the new 
own of Los Alamos in this Year of 
Jur Lord, 1946, are to be envied. 
They are the lucky few who face a 
lew world to conquer; they have 
ound a new horizon beckoning. The 
ee achievements of the men and 
he alert intelligent interest of the 
yomén, plus the experience they both 
ained in the “old town,” as it is al- 

dy beginning to be called, should 
slice ‘something the whole world 
aay envy, emulate, and eventually 


How can recreation make its maximum 
contribution to the total well-being 


of individuals and communities e 


This question is being asked by all persons who are working with 
people. It is answered by S. R. Slavson, scientist, teacher, author, 


RECREATION AND 
THE TOTAL PERSONALITY 


From this book emerges a concept of recreation embracing the insights of mental 
hygiene, education, psychology, sociology, social work, and group work. Dr. Slavson 
suggests techniques that lean less upon facilities and more on individualization of 
the participant, emphasizing recreation's role in releasing unconscious and repressed 
cravings by sublimating aggressions and expressing constructive drives. 


A critique, a defense, an analysis, and a work-book, it is a ground-breaking attempt 
to unify the factors, forces, and groupings in recreation. 


“Extremely stimulating .. . 


at all bookstores 


provides a philosophy and a 
— rationale for recreation and group work.'’'—Louis Kraft. 


$3.00 


Association Press__| 


TEN MILLION WOMEN 
(Continued from page 351) 


to what the council should do about 
the unmet needs, 

The emphasis this year was on the 
problems of returning servicemen and 
dislocated war workers, housing, and 
the national legislative program. The 
“Service of Worship,” sent as a sug- 
gestion to all councils, included one 
paragraph which read: “Let us con- 
sider seriously and pray earnestly 
about our responsibilities to urge our 
government to return to rationing if 
need be, that we may help to feed the 
starving men, women and children 
of other lands.” This prayer was 
starred for a footnote: “It is hoped 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 


that each council will take action on 


this, sending word to their Senators 


and Congressmen and to the Presi- 
dent.” 

World Community Day, the first 
Friday in November, was inaugurated 
in 1943 to study “The Price of En- 
during Peace.” This year the groups 
are concentrating on the moral and 
spiritual implications of the relation- 
ship of the United States to other na- 
tions and the paradox of “hungry mil- 
lions in a world of potential plenty.” 
One of the study outlines contains 
the statement: 


Do Not Sabotage—A few are delib- 


erate saboteurs of the new world effort, : 


but many sabotage without realizing 
what they are doing, by indifference, 
intolerance, suspicion, antagonism. Com- 
bat anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, anti- 
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Protestantism. Also combat all racial dis- 
crimination. Offset anti-British feeling. 
Use every means to overcome fear, sus- 
picion and hate of Russia. Analyze the 
causes of the moral and spiritual let- 
down which has followed the war, and 
see what can be done about them. Too 
great insistence on returning to normal 
makes us impotent for the task ahead. 


Unity among the local councils is 
again furthered by the national As- 
sembly which convenes every two 
years. The first was held in Cleveland 
in 1942; the second in Columbus in 
1944 with an attendance of over 700 
from every state in the Union; and 
the third will be in Grand Rapids 
next month, with an estimated attend- 
ance of 2,000. Leading church women 
from sixteen countries including In- 
dia, Holland, the Philippines, Italy, 
Belgium, Great Britain, China, and 
Japan will attend this convention. 

A visitor to these Assemblies, un- 
familiar with this laywomen’s organi- 
zation, would have difficulty at first 
in getting his bearings. He would find 
the excitement of a political campaign, 
the realism of a conference of engi- 
neers, the zeal of the early social 
pioneers, and over all the consecration 
that springs from a religious faith. 

It has been said that maybe Chris- 
tianity would work, but that “it has 
never been tried.” This is the cynic’s 
view. Actually, in the finite human 
sense, it has been tried again and 
again—and the UCCW is trying it 
today. 

While the council is an amalgama- 
tion of groups long established in a 
united effort, the organization is still 
very young. Born during the month 
of Pearl Harbor, a great deal of its 
strength thus far has of necessity been 
devoted to the countless jobs that fall 
upon women in wartime. Thousands 
of pounds of food and clothing were 
shipped by the councils to our Allies 
during the war, and later to the lib- 
erated countries. As the relief needs 
wane, the councils can devote them- 
selves more concentratedly to the job 
they have set for themselves — the 
practice .of the brotherhood of man. 


In a world that has seen two global 


wars in a generation, where the fruits 
_ of the recent victory are withering be- 
fore they ‘ean ripen, the potential dy- 
namics of ten.million women seeking 
to implement the commandment, 
“Love Pietcisnbor as thyself” can- 
_ not be measured. All men and women 
of good will everywhere must wish 
them “Godspeed.” 
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TWO PARIS PEACE CONFERENCES 
(Continued from page 343) 


powers than with the problematical 
Germany of the future. 

Mr. Molotov showed his apprecia- 
tion of this fact when, somewhat to 
the surprise of the American and 
British delegates, he agreed to a con- 
ference including not only the nations 
directly concerned but the other bel- 
ligerent United Nations as well. There 
was still greater surprise when he 
readily agreed to Mr. Byrnes’ sugges- 
tion that the meetings should be held 
in public, thus transforming the con- 
ference into a world forum. To a 
convinced Wilsonian like Mr. Byrnes, 
this resort to public diplomacy must 
have given genuine satisfaction. 

As the Paris meeting developed, 
however, experienced observers like 
Harold Nicholson who had _ lived 
through the previous Peace Confer- 
ence, began to have serious misgivings 
as to whether public diplomacy was 
not being carried too far. Both Mr. 
Molotov and Mr. Byrnes seemed at 
times to be talking for their people 
back home rather than for the im- 
mediate audience in the Senate Cham- 
ber of the Luxembourg Palace. It is 
doubtful whether either of them 
changed an opposing vote or suc- 
ceeded in influencing public opinion 
in the slightest. 

The strongest protagonist of public 
diplomacy was Mr. Evatt of Australia, 
who spoke in the name of the smaller 
nations, demanding that they have a 
greater share in the actual shaping of 
the peace terms. Mr. Molotov and 
Mr. Vishinsky, in angry rebuttal, 
charged that Mr. Evatt in attempting 
to disrupt plans agreed upon by the 
Big Four Powers had the secret or at 
least the moral support of the United 
States and Great Britain. This charge 
was quickly disproved, however, in 
the vote on the Evatt proposals, which 
were supported only by Australia and 
New Zealand. 

This question of the dominance of 
the Big Four brings up another par- 
allel with the Peace Conference of 
1919, when Wilson, Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, and Orlando decided 


all the more serious issues while the 


smaller nations looked on. At the 
very first session of the Peace Con. 


ference on January 12, 1919, Clemen- 


ceau, its president, made perfectly 
clear that the Great Powers would 


dominate the Conference. When the 


Foreign Minister of Belgium askec 
Clemenceau on what grounds. h 
could justify this undemocratic pro 
cedure, Clemenceau replied that the 
title deeds of France had been sealec 
in the blood of 1,500,000 Frenchmen 
defending not only France but the 
other nations’as well. Today, Molotox 
could claim for Soviet Russia a sacri. 
fice of ten times as many Russian 
lives. While the losses of Great Britain 
and France were numerically smaller. 
they were proportionately high. 

But the real claim of the Great 
Powers to dominate is not to be found 
in an argument like this. It is to be 
found in the fact that upon them will 
rest the major guarantee of peace in 
the coming years. This means that 
in the present Paris Peace Conference, 
the chief negotiations still will be 
those between Soviet Russia and the 
Great Powers of the West. The hope 
for agreement lies in the fact that 
apparently Soviet Russia is aware that 
the iron heel of military occupation is 
a poor instrument for winning the 
smaller nations to its side. 

What, then, is the final conclusion? 
Is it that, as some people are saying, 
we should revert to the old time di- 
plomacy of secrecy and power politics 
in which the smaller nations Have 
little or no part? Surely not. | 

The public discussion of the prob- 
lems of Europe at the Paris Peace 
Conference is by no means futile, nor 
is the final result to be measured by 
the terms of the peace settlements 
now being made. A world opinion is 
being formed as the issues confront- 
ing foreign nations become better un- 
derstood. It is unfortunate that these 
issues should come up in the bitter 
terms of conflicting debate at the end 
of a world war. Yet it is doubtful if 
any other circumstance would focus 
on them the attention of nations 
which have no direct interest at stake. 

After all, this is the way most of 
the issues of politics are dealt with. 
It is slow going for those who want to 
see world government created by < 
rapid political revolution. But unless 
the world community achieves. ; 
sense of common interests in intern: 
tional welfare as well as internationa 
peace, the structure of a world goy 
ernment, however magnificent it 
proportions, will remain a hollow 


shell. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORK SUPERVISOR, regular and stu- 
dent workers, New England agency serving 
veterans. Must have Master’s in social work 
amd experience. Adequate salary. 8437 Survey. 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, cover New Eng- 
land towns for large Family Case Work 
Agency serving veterans. Must have casework 
training and experience and be able to work 
with volunteers. 8438 Survey. 


CASEWORKER—Welfare Society serving Jew- 
ish Community in Jacksonville, Florida, desires 
family caseworker capable assuming charge 
of all social case work in community, unsuual 
opportunity. Replies confidential to Sidney J 
Brown, 1302, Burnett Bank Building, Jackson- 
ville 2, Florida. 


WANTED: Qualified, professionally trained case 
worker, preferably with pevcbiatni back- 
ground, plus experience, to work in recently 
organized Family Service agency in rapidly 
expanding community. Entrance salary, about 
$200 per month. Apply, Miss Kathleen Milli- 
kin, Executive Secretary, Family Service of 
ie 824 Rentschler Bldg., Hamilton, 

io. 


DIRECTOR OF ADULT ACTIVITIES for 
Jewish Community Center. Woman to head 
department long established and dedicated to 
working with mothers through Mothers’ clubs. 
Settlement in predominantly Jewish neighbor- 
heod of New York City. Please write fully 
qualifications, stating experience, training, re- 
muneration. 8412 Survey. 


MIDWEST FAMILY AGENCY wants alert 
case worker, male or female, Jewish or Gen- 


gram. - Rapidly growing city, 16,000, unique 
aspects. Apartment available for single per- 
son, 8432 Survey. 


WANTED: Caseworker with one or two years 
training. Good working conditions and_ap- 
propriate salary. Family and Children’s Serv- 
ice, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


and camp. Must be very successful with chil- 


son of 1947, Sebago School, Camp Ironwood 
pacerneme 5521 Cates Avenue, St. Louis 12, 
au : 


3 .00-$315.00 per month. A 


whic 
fleld work in Child and Family Welfare. 
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must have uded 
field work in Child and Family Welfare. 


ALASKA MERIT SYSTEM = — 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT PUBLIC WELFARE 
District Worker 
Salary Ran ppointmenta at the minimum. ty Ae 
Mi fications: College, 4 years uate study, 1 at recognized 00 social wor! 
hia halen have included courses in Child Welfare and. pervised 
perience: 3 in the 6 years of.social work, 1 of which must have been in Child Welfare. 

» hi veer in Pubiie. Assistance aa 1 year in a supervisory capacity. : 

. Senior Case Worker 

Salary Range: $256.50-$286.50 per month, Appointments at the minimum. is te 
Minimum Qualifications: College, 4 years graduate nd" publle Welfare administration and supervisors 
Experience: 1 year in the past 5 years of social work either in Child Welfare or tn Public Assistance. 


For application blanks and information write via alr malt, supplying minimum qualifications to 
BOX 201 - JUNEAU, ALASKA 
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WORKERS WANTED 


TWO CASEWORKERS. One with two year 


social work graduate training with psychiatric 
background plus experience; one with experi 
emce and at least one year graduate training 


including 300 nours supervised field work. 
Salary ranges $185-$244 and $165-$218 with 
possibility tor increases in 1947. Write Muss 


Mary Russell, Executive WUtreetor. Family 
Service Society, 3 North Arroyo Parkway, 
Pasadena |. Califor: 


WANTED :—Caseworkers in multiple function 
Jewish agency in both children’s and family 
field. The family caseload will include Euro- 
pean refugees. For salary schedules, per- 
sonnel practices, etc., apply to: Miss Edith L. 
Lauer, Executive Director, Jewish Family and 
Children’s Bureau, 319 West Monument 
Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


ee ee 

SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and ex- 
perienced in multiple service case work agency 
to have charge of unit where child placement 
and adoption work is done. Duties include ad- 
ministration of unit, supervision of 2 case 
workers and student, promotion of home find- 
ing program, responstbility for Foster Case 
Committee for Board, and participation in 
agency’s general interpretative program. Salary 
range, $3500-$4000. Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, 15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED [MMEDIATELY: Administrative 
Assistant to Founder and President of Na- 
tionally known Clab and Camp for under-privi 
leged boys located in New Foctssd Protes 
sional training and experience with boys es 
‘sential. Must be familiar with group worl 
techniques. Fine opportunity for young mar 
of enthusiasm to progress with a unique or 
ganization IMMEDIATE INTERVIEW 
STATE EXPERIENCE AND REMUNERA 
TION. 8400 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS. Two, professionally quali 
fied, by family and children’s agency. Ex 
cellent staff development program. Oppor- 
tunity special assignments, one to combine 
case work and public relations program. Sal- 
ary range: case worker I, $2100-$3000; case 
worker II, $2900-$4000. Jewish Social Serv 
= Bureau, 15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 


WANTED—Trained case workers and work 
supervisor, Agency is expanding its family 
and child welfare services. Good supervision 
and adequate salary based on training and ex- 
perience. Transportation paid to San Fran 
cisco. Write Catholic Social Service, 99 
Market Street, San Francisco 3. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholie Family and Chik 
Care agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
according to professional training and exper’ 
ence. Opportunity for advancement. Must have 
graduate training. Catholic Charities, 418 N 
25th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


CASEWORKERS. Three, and one Supervising 
Case Worker, professionally trained, for fam- 
ily casework agency. Salary range $2100- 
3000. Write Director, Jewish Social Service 
ureau, 127 N.W. Second Street, Miami, Fla. 


EXPERIENCED MEDICAL _ SOCIAL 
WORKER needed by established department 
in 285-bed general hospital. The Springfield 

. Hospital, Springfield, Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street. New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A_ professional 

bureau. specializing in fund-raising. 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


the 
Welfare administration and sw 


THE BOOK SHELF 


[THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


__ FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC 
128@ Massachusetts Avenue, Dept SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 
beauitful designs. 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohie 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by 
asking me for thenr; any number in one or- 
der. Pay after I bill you at: publishers’ low- 
est prices. CATALOG SG, FREE. JOHN 
CREHORE, WALPOLE, N. Fi. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, sPEECKba 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliograpaics 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex 
tend AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAL 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TRY OUR GROUP OF EUROPEANS for 
translation, research, special‘ typing, lecturing, 
etc. American Committee for Emigres’ Schol- 
ars, Writers and Artists, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANNING 


For Social Agencies 
Eighteen years experience 
Moderate fees 


Let’s discuss your problem 
8436 SURVEY 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 


time, work, money. Send for 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LOOSE-LEAF BINDER made of genuine 
pressboard, 11 x 8%. 25c each postpaid, no 
stamps. Christie, 97 Copley Avenue, Teaneck, 
New Jersey. ; 


COOPERATIVE COMMUNITY, SELF-RE- 
LIANT—Members, putting cooperating hu 
manity first, to plan own community from bot- 


tom up. Write fully first letter. 8435 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR of Boys Institution 
desires similar position. Eighteen years 
Children’s work in Institutions and Boys 
Clubs. Available now. 3461 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, professionally trained, I¢ 


years’ administrative experience in Resident 
Work with Girls and Women pels seem 
case work and employment counseling. < 
ployed now but available any time. Desire 
executive position in Residence or Institution. 
California preferred. 8439 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, woman, al} pnases of Group 

Work; Y, Settlement House, Communit; Cen- 

ter. Extensive training and experience, Free 
to go anywhere. 8442 Survey. 


New HARPER BOOKS for Survey Readers 


SOCIAL INSIGHT through SHORT STORIES 
Edited by JOSEPHINE STRODE 


Author of “Introduction to Social Case Work,” etc. 


Here is a notable collection of twenty-six short stories by such distinguished authors 
as Edna Ferber, Susan Glaspell, Somerset Maugham, Katherine Mansfield, William 
Saroyan, Rebecca West, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, James Joyce and Richard Wright, 
carefully selected for their human insight in typical social situations. Living substance 
in artistic form, these stories provide valuable supplemental material to enrich courses 
in sociology, psychology, social work, guidance, education and social administration. 
Students, teachers and practitioners will gain fresh inspiration and increased under- 
standing of human values and relationships from these stories. $3.00 


HOME AWAY FROM HOME. 


The Story of the USO : 
By JULIA M. H. CARSON 


All social workers interested in community organization and in the lessons learned about 
community agencies in USO centers will find this book a rich store of information on ~ 
the what, why and how of the operation of this significant service. In terms of actual 
happenings in cities, towns and hamlets and in battle areas the world over, this book 
tells an interesting story of the accomplishments of the USO. It is at once a fascinat- ~ 
ing record of great national achievement and a source of suggestions for ways and — 
means toward better peacetime community mobilization. “This reckoning—translated _ 
into human values—is a great documentation, in terms I understand, of the inestima-_ 
ble voluntary service USO rendered to our soldiers."—-OWEN J. ROBERTS, Former 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court.. $2.50 
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COLOR AND CONSCIENCE — 

| The irrepressible Conflict Bee: = elk cree 
| , By BUELL G. GALLAGHER 
Ss ___ Professor of Christian Ethics, Pacific School of Religion == 
Pe An indictment of the hypocrisy and evasiveness of White Christiani 
a face the implications of racial arrogance anc segregation. The ve 


_ dent of Talladega College in Alabama, eviews the hi 
to show the growth of racial segregat ers a pt 


